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“Proolaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all muaio. 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its beiag 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
se ba oe en - only the Presipent oF 

’ eo Commanper or Tar Auwy 
HAS POWER TO ORDER TAF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. ++. From the instant” 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
crvit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Coneress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH tr CAN BE INTERFERED 
with, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, te 
a foreign power, . . . It isa war power. I say istee wae 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and must CARY IT oN, ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and martial power TAKES THR 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. Apams. 
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Aefuge of Oppression. 


4 REBEL OPINION OF VALLANDIGHAM. 


{From the Richmond Enquirer, May 18.] 


These are the crimes charged against unhappy 


Vallandigham, which bring bim under the death 

or. It seems he was guilty of saying that on the 
iy after the Fredericksburg battle, certain proposi- 
fons were made from Richmond to reconstract the 


which propositions were rejected. We ad- 
Mr. Vallandigham ought to | 


(Union 
mit this was untrue. 
» been more careful as to his authority; but still | 
» would seareely say in this country that he de- | 
wrves a violent death for so inaccurate a statement. 
Mr. Vallandigham ought to have foreseen that 
thie was going to be the course of affairs in his coun- 
He ought not to have encouraged a war of | 
nvasion so long. He ought not to hate voted ap- 
propriations for it. 
" We cannot forget that this same man, within the 
iast six months, offered in the Washington Congress 
resolutions that whosoever should propose, or speak 
f any termination of the war other than in main- 
wining the “ Union,” should de a traitor. By his 
vn showing he is a traitor. He presumes now to 
ay that the war ought to end, and without Union, 
dinging himself, feeble and powerless as he is, under 
the wheels of the rushing locomotive of a high pres- | 
wre public; and the war engine goes on, with all | 
lagues and abominations that it breeds, inclad- 











ing military tyranny—and, behold, he is the first 
man caught by the death-order ! 

Itis too late for him to struggle or remonstrate 
now. Useless to send for a habeas corpus; that sort 


of thing is obsolete. Quite vain to call on the “ po- 
lice" —he is already in the hands of Lincoln’s police, 
that isto say, the troops. There is no law any 
more; his government is not under but above law, 
and he may resign himself to bis dungeon, and say 
bis prayers. The latest news does not inform us of | 
the judgment of the court-martial. Under the death- 

ler, what can it be but to be hanged by the neck | 
atil he isdead ? May God have merey on his soul ! | 

We are thankful, indeed, that we have not Burn- 
side at Richmond, with his death-order in his hand, 
and a hundred thousand men at his back. In that 
case, we know several highly respectable persons 








committed, the more certain the downfall of the 


iitical leaders who are connected in any way with 
Butler, Stanton, Burnside, 


| this Administration. 
Halleck, Dickinson and such * life-long Democrats, 
are already consigned to that political 
from which no traveller returns.” 
way connected with this Administration’s sins stand 


office. A renegade Democrat in this hour of hi 
country’s peril will be marked, hooted and scornec 
by posterity, as much as an Abolitionist or secession 


“ bourne 
No man in any 


the slightest chance of being ever elevated to high 


ist. When I say renegade Democrat, I mean any 
one who has committed himself in the support of | politically considered, and, in a certain point of view,| it the crime of crimes. 


ons. 





si——— 





s| [Among the speakers at the Loyal League Conven- 
tion held at Utica on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
% | 26th and 27th, was Gerrit Suiru, who delivered the 
1! following address :| 





Tuis strikes me as a very mottled assemblage, 


vive and be stronger than ever? I would. I run 
that rick. (Applause.) I have no conditions to make 
in“behalf of any of my hobbies, and have not had 
since the day the news reached me at Peterboro’ of 
the bombardment of Sumter. ( Applause.) 

And now let me here say, that, in my philosophy, 
the putting down of crime cannot bring any harm 
to any good, cannot bring any help to any evil. 
Hence the putting down of this rebellion, which is 
the crime of crimes, cannot bring any possible harm 
to any good, in the Constitution, in the Union, or in 





arbitrary arrests or any other unconstitutional meas- | morally considered also. Here we are, Democrats | 


ure by which he has become politically defiled. | 
There are strong symptoms of a reaction in favor of | 
McClellan, which will carry him like a whirlwind | 
into the Presidential chair, if it is conceded the | 
President is expected to exercise the duties of Com- | 
mander-in-chief ; as it is admitted by three-fourths 
growing bigger and bigger as a great General every | 
day, as Hooker and others sink in public estimation, 


and Republicans, temperance men and anti-temper- | 
ance men, some one thing and some another, and | 
there are soldiers among us. I see soldiers (applause) | 
who have returned from the battle-field wet with | 
the sweat of war, and some of them with its blood. | 


| They have returned to receive our benedictions, | 
of the people you meet here, that “ Little Mac” is | and to be the witnesses of our enduring and deep! ness. 


gratitude for their heroic defence of our bleeding | 
country (applause). | 


j 


and “ play spades.” Pau Pry. 


A BLOODY 





the most barbarous murders ever committed in New 
England. 


spectable employer, the United States, at the Court 
House in this city. In the evening, an assemblage 
at Faneuil Hall, after being harangued by leading 
Abolitionists, broke up and rushed to the Court 
House, which they attacked with missiles and weap- 
ons, smashing the doors and windows of the U. 38. 
Court Rooms, and ripping up the bowels of the hon- 
eft truckman, Batchelder. Some of these murder- 
ers were arrested on the spot with arms and missiles 
in their hands, and others were apprehended after- 
wards; but after confinement in jail for some weeks, 
they escaped punishment, and, at this day, they are 


State and Federal Governments. 
this dastardly outrage was the detention of Anthony 
Burns under the laws of the United States. When, 


and soldiers having him in custody had to pass under 





who would infallibly be hanged. 

This performance in Cincinnati is evidently the | 
first practical opening of Mr. Seward’s new cam-| 
puen for consolidating all power in the hands of his | 

nage fame in dawn the lqet 
murmurs and struggles of those liege subjects who 
used to be citizens, whether on behalf of State right 
ot individual right. Another part. of the plan is the | 
new call for another half million of men. The call will 
produce either the half million of men,or one hundred 
and fifty million of dollars; or if it turn out its re- 
sults half in men and half in dollars, that will be best 
In that case, the Federal government will be 
more secure against itsown people than ever before, 
and may do and impose everything it pleases. 

If there were no alternative but draft—if the 
$500 payment were not provided as an escape—why, 
that draft would provoke insurrection and revolu- | 
The government never would have dared to} 
arrest Vallandigham, or he would have been arrested 
to the tune of cannon-volleys, and by the light of 
burning cities. As it is, we may bid him adieu, and 
not in unkindness, He meant, in the main, to be just 


Netator, and faxnainnoly 


of all 


Hor 
10n 


a coffin swung across from the building in which 
John Andrew and Charles Sumner had their offices, 
to the Abolition printing-office on the diagonal 
corner. The coffin was no memorial of the poor 
a strong but overworked Man; ba was k bavore. was 
emblem of the fate to which the officers of the law 
were taking the negro, Burns. Yet. Burns has long 
enjoyed “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 

in the Northern States, while the poor white track- 
man has lain “ mouldering in the grave.” Nor has 
any Abolition print ever expressed horror of this 
cruel murder of a hard working man who only 
sought to earn an extra dollar on Friday vight, 
trusting that the next Sunday’s rest would recuper- 
ate his over-tasked energies. Has Mr. Sumner, the 
rhetorical Senator, who charged the rejection of Mr. 
Rice by the constituency of the 3d District upon 
« Jeff. Davis’s unarmed guerillas,” ever had a word 


of denunciation for the armed guerillas who murdered 


poor Batchelder ?—M.—Boston Post. 


SPIRIT OF ULTRA FANATIOISM. 





aud honest; he is certainly bold and able; but he 


mistook the elements he had to work with, the world | 


he was born into, and he perishes without sign. It 
was probably the last appearance of Vallandigham 
in the light of the sun, that brandish of a pistol, and 
that hopeless call, “ Police, police 1” 

We should be sorry for him; but there is really 
no sympathy in this land to spare for sufferers in 
any foreign country. All our care is to keep these 
Burnsides, with their “death-order,” out of our 
homes. Hooker is the next in order, and may be 
the next satrap armed with a general death-warrant. 

Our sympathies are all confined at home; yet it 


's just possible we may help those devoted “ Copper- | 


he ads” in the only way we know how—also,that they, 
on their side, are now about ripe to aid us in the 
only way we could accept their aid. If our troops 
should this summer appear within their borders any- 
where between Cairo and Philadelphia, they would 
be hailed as friends by a population pretty well 
cured of Pluribus Unum. Their cry would be, not 
Union, but deliverance. Wait, then, and watch, 
rat your lights burning, ye Knights of the 
voiden-Cirele | 


=> ——_ —-— 


TH AT UTIOA. 


GERRIT SMI 
of the “ 
lous, 
Jay 
tractors, &e. 
len enone : . 
‘Arge sums to induce returned soldiers to be present 


«} 

* Gen. M’Clellan, hissed the nigger and politica 
Nigger worshippers. - 
Gerrit Smith, much tothe astonishment of every 
») . . € 

“’y, came out and threw the nigger overboard 


“ying that he would consent to slavery becoming 
er than ever, if it would restore the Union. 
‘act is, the nigger is played out politically, and 
reba ~ nilitary necessity” or measure, is a fail- 
Khe ge emancipation proclamation ” has proved 


Stronger t 


. 


he 


& a war 


uke the « Pong’ . 

rie + oon — — = eg and be off from the government, as they sloughed off Essex | 4 ]} rob us of them all ? ue 
hetiinet hex oh been there and seen m. say © | and Fairfax in Cromwell's time.” And, now, we have before us but one duty ‘.s 
soldier The pigs: elephant” in the — * * “ . Paon® _ | one work is the work of putting down the rebe ion. 
— ey are not soldiers, and do not deserve “He believed there never would be victory while | yoy have got to come to this point. I don’t allow 


as they « 
‘ey cannot read passes, &c. ; they are lazy, an 


unit fi in 
for any emergency requiring 


to captun 


m © secession pigs and chickens, at which the 
e ce 


Xpert, and run like the d—1 when there is an 


9 


ave been in Hunter's department, or Louisian 


bey can keep them separate entirely, and use | scores of men have been put to death in war times, 
1 for the utterance of words not half so treasonable. 


NE ne gro f 


Fler say purpose and saves the lives of white sol- | 

“a. at on the field, on active duty, he is in the| t x 

m Chee worse than useless; and it is said a negro | “ obey reverses. 
zime ‘4 


spin or Baltimore without bloodshed. 
ne 


Public are thoroughly sick of this Admin 
Say t 


that the 


R 


next Presidential election will grind t 
ae Odious to 
Srvatives sq 


he arrest of is worth half a milli 


‘allandigham 
* Votes at the next Presidential election, and the 
and despotic acts are 


hore such arbitrary arrests 


To the Editor of the Boston Courier :—The meeting 
loyal league” at Utica was perfectly ridicu- 

It was a mixture of pure Abolitionists, like 
and Gerrit Smith, and oid party hacks, con- 
» after the spoils of office. They paid 


who. mach to the disappointment and chagrin of the 
. “aguers,” carried around a portrait of and cheered 


‘e name. They cannot do guard and other duty, 


As lack and valor. | 
_._» tarned soldier expressed it, cher are only fit | 


Preah White soldiers will not fight or work along- | 
we of them, and contact in any way makes trouble 
Go. amP) eXcept as cooks and teamsters, or to | 
= enches, is acknowledged by all the officers who | 


- } 1 
or garrison duty in unhealthy places, he | 


nt cannot be carried through New York, Phil- 


tratic : ; : 
st aud its mode of conducting the war, but they 
here is one thing now reduced to a certainty, 


‘epublican party to powder, and its very name will 
all posterity. The Democrats and Con- 
Y patience will bring us out all right. 





It is painful to notice 


We say it is painful, because at such a time as this 
when the nation is rent with int J 
| of infinite importance to unite all men in the single 
work of restoring the Union and the Constitution 
and especially when the whole country has just beer 
called upon by the President to pray for the restora 





Yesterday, May 26th, was the anniversary of one of 


A poor truckman, in the desire to add 
an extra dollar to his week’s wages, engaged to 
watch for the night in the service of that most re- 


found in positions of trust and emolument under the | 
The occasion of 


some days later, Burns was remanded, the officers | 


the increased and excited 
spirit of vituperation and ultra fanaticism that per- 
| vaded the abolition speeches at several meetings. 


Now, what is the object that has had the power | 
to collect this heterogeneous assemblage ? I answer, 
it is a common cause. This is the mighty loadstone 
that has been able to draw us together, in spite of 
our mutual differences, in spite of our different views 
and different characters. There are persons so big- 
| oted and so impracticable as not to consent to come 
into a common cause. I know Democrats who, not 
even to save their beloved country—I cannot say, 
however, how beloved to them (laughter)—there 
are Democrats, I say, who, not even to save this 
| dear country, will consent to vote any other than a 
| Democratic ticket; and 1 know Republicans who 
| will not consent to vote any other but a Republican 
ticket; and I know Abolitionists, and I am ashamed 
of them, (laughter,) and even temperance men, who 
will not consent to work with any other than their 
own sort of people. But we—I thank God for it— 
are notsuch. We, though differing from each other 
at many points, can, nevertheless, when the nation 
calls for it, consent to work together. 

Now, I ask, what is the common cause which has 
drawn us together? Just here give me your special 
attention. I ask, again, what is the common cause ? 
| Is it to save the Constitution ? Oh! it is inexpress- 
|ibly more than that. There are many good, pat- 
| riotic men who don’t wish the Constitution saved as 
| it is; they wish to have it altered. I, for one, would 
| not have one word of it altered ; I have pleaded for 
| it with lips and pen, more than any Democrat living 
| or dead. I would not have one word in it altered | 
| bol une Well, if this common cause is not to 





no! unspéakabiy tnuré Coau eaw* aiwtw P~ oe 
| men and wise men, who do not like the terms of our 
| Union; I like them all (applause). I have never 
| taken in my life, with lips or pen, the slightest ex- 
| ception to any of them; and probably never shall. 
| Well, is it, then, the saving of the country that is 
| this common cause? It is not even that, for there 
are many good men who do not like the present 
| boundaries of our country. ‘They wish it to be made 
smaller. For my own part, every rood of it is dear 
to my heart pect g I would not have one star 
| pass from the national flag ney Not even 
| poor South Carolina (applause and laughter). 1 
love even South Carolina. I love her for the mem- 
ory of her noble men who stood by the side of our 
revolutionary fathers. I love her for another rea- 
son: I love her for what she will become again, 
when she shall have come out of her present degen- 
eracy and madness. : 
Well, now, if this common cause which has drawn 
us together is not the saving of the Constitution, nor 
the saving of the Union, nor the saving of the coun- 
ray what, then, is it? My answer will be— 





» | try, 


estine war, and it is | and it will leap up from all your hearts to your lips 


| —it is the putting down of this accursed and cause- 
, | less rebellion (applause). That is the common cause 
’ that has drawn us together. And now, mark you, 
-| we all stand together at this point, where all good 


tion of the nation to its former happy condition of | and patriotic men can and do stand with us (ap- 


to say as Mr. Beech 
Anniversary of the 
| ciety :— 


| 
| 


resume their places under the { 
| system of slavery in them, all just as it was before, 
| had rather give every child that I have ; I had rathe 


: sh: : vy ae 
unity and peace, it is a shame and a sin for any } one 
‘ er is reported to have said at the | point where unpatriotic and selfish men refuse to 


American Home Missionary So- | stand with aus. 


. boldly that, rather than have the States to | among 
aes , Constitution with the | tense regard for the 


| plause). And then one thing more ; that is the very 


| 
The very point. And yet, some of 
these unpatriotic and self-seeking men, and traitors 
them, are very eager to assure us of their in- 
Union and Constitution and 
I/country. But when we turn upon them with the 
t | question, “Are you for putting down the rebel- 


embark on a war of twenty years, with all its suffer- | jion ?” they are found wanting. That is just the 


ing and all its blood ; and a war of twenty years, muc 


rampant.” (Great applause.) 


The President of the United States, and all loya 
patriotic men who love the Union and hate slavery 


land. But we record our emphatic 


ary 
>| ment doctrine of Mr. Beecher. 


*| our government, he said :— y 


on all-fours for the temptation. (Applause.) Routin 


Halleck was in command. 


d 











and he thought a man was never incorrigible till 
had graduated at West Point. (Applause.) Wh 
y | 


& the Cabinet controlled him. The first slave to 


emancipated was “Lincoln. (Applause. ) 
ernment would not obey advice, they must obey 
verses.” 


a. | 
The man wants the government to “ obey advice” 


dependent 


is- 


he | whites. 


now demand the contro! of the government. 


on | creed is fully avowed : twenty years (if necessa 





and AMALGAMATION !!!—New York Observer. 


h 
as its miseries would be, would be cheap compared 
with the untold wretchedness of this nation if we moe" 7 
dertake the Union again with slavery flourishing an Groat Britain was agitated. by qha proposition to 


are anxious to see the Union restored with the Con- | «Am I nota man and a brother ?” 

stitution as it is, and then to do and suffer all that is | qidates for seats in Parliament would come aroand 

necessary to remove the curse of slavery from tne | t> these Quakers, and solicit their votes, 

rotest against | them of the many fine things they would do if elected 

the “ great applause ” with which the Jome Mission- | __things peculiarly acceptable t 

eeting received the disloyal and anti-govern- | cunning Quakers would thrust in the face of these 

We stand fast by | candidates this appealing image, 

the Constitution and Administration that supports | « Can you go that ? 

it, and we write him an enemy who is not praying | go you.” 

and working to restore the Union in all its integrity. 
Still more disloyal was the language of W endell 

Phillips, at the anti-slavery meeting. Speaking of 


“ We had monkeys in human attire at Washington ; 
they were determined to compromise, and the South 
flung nuts at them for eighteen months, and they were 


fool was never a great fool until he had learned Latin, | who does not come to this point. é 
of this rebellion must be done, come what will to 
| Constitution and Union, and even country (ap- 
Can you go that? (Applause, and cries 
” For I hold that our duty to Justice, 

this rebellion, is infinitely more 
bsolute than any duty we owe to 
| the Constitution or the Union, or even the bounda- 
I claim that we are to go for 
down the rebellion unconditionally. Can 
You are not to say, We will consent 
t down the rebellion on conditions of the sav- 
ing of the Constitution, the saving of the Union, or 


the saving of the country. You are to say, ae 


slavery existed, there was danger to the Union. Abra | 
| ham Lincoln was not President of the United States— | plause). 


If the gov- | in 


Such infamous language as this is applauded ; but | ries of our country. 


he advice of such men as he, and if not, they must 
Another of the editors of the Jn- 
boldly took the ground that the black race 
was in all respects superior to the white race on this 
continent, declaring that universal amalgamation of 
the whites and blacks is to take place until the black 
becomes the dominant race by having absorbed the 


We make these records to note the progress of 
opinion among the leaders of the abolition peg bios 
er 


of war! the annihilation of the Southern cities !! 


only test to apply to them, and under its applica- 
tion they fall. rig 
I recollect that, more than thirty years ago, when 





abolish British slavery, some Quakers supplied them- 
l, | selves with an image of a kneeling slave, and the 


rs | ealing stion was running out of its mouth, 
appealing question 
wY Bs. When the can- 





and tell 
to Quakers—these 


and ask them, 
If you can’t that, we can't 
Just so doI do with these men when they 

|nrate about their love for the Constitution, the 
Uaion, and the country. I ask them, and you ask 

them, can you go for putting down the rebellion ? 
If you can’t go that, we can’t go you. O why should 
we go these vile hypocrites—for such they are—who 
| talk about being for the Constitution and the Union 
| and the country, and yet go not for putting down 
down of which ean alone 








e, | the rebellion, the putting 


West Point, and rotten whiggery should be sloughed | save these blessings to us, and the triumph of which 


The old proverb said, @ | |. ..1f to become a co-worker with any one on earth 
| wi The putting down 


he | 
ile | 


be | of * Yes, yes.”) 
putting down 
re- | commanding and a 


putting i 
you go that ? 
to pu 


() 


for putting down the rebellion unconditionally, 
that is just where these traitorous enemies will 
go along with us. ( Applause.) 
questions me, would you go for 
rebellion, with all the possible 


with it? J answer, 


been, from the first, the putting down of this 


ry) | lion. And hence, some old rae 


What! some one 
utting down this 
s that the i 

titution and the country might go down 
the Constitutt ; oe se ght make no 
calculation at all at that point. My only aoty | Ses 


bolitionists, yma 


the country, or in freedom—none whatever. I call 
Earth has never known a 
greater crime than this attempt to destroy a nation 
which has never done anything to provoke that at- 
tempt—a nation which had always been not only 
just, but exceedingly partial, to those guilty of this 
piratical and murderous attempt. (Applause.) And 
now let me here say, that to make ourselves most 
effective in this work, we ought to cultivate earnest- 
Oh! what an immense advantage the South 
has had over usin that respect! If all our early Gen- 
erals—I beg your pardon, Mr. President, I didn’t 
include yourself—(laughter)—you are too nearly 
kindred to me that I should do that—I say, if our 
early Generals had had but a tithe of the earnest- 
ness that characterizes the South and Southern Gen- 
erals, we should not have needed to be meeting 
here ; the rebellion would long ago have ended. 
And there is one thing more we need to cultivate, 
and that is resentment. We need more resentment 
to fight the rebels as we ought to fightthem. That 
has been our want all the way through. I recall a 
conversation with that great and good man, Theo- 
dore Parker, which I had a few years before his 
death—a conversation on the elements in human 
character. He claimed great credit for our power 
of party hating. That's like him ; and were he now 
alive, you might be sure of having at least one 
hearty hater of the rebellion. He would exclaim 
with the Psalmist, “ Do not I hate them, O Lord? 
I hate them with a perfect hatred.” Perhaps some 
one would remind me of the prayer, “ Father, for- 
give them, they know not what they do.” Now, I 
hold that this resentment is entirely compatible with 
the highest civilization and purest Christianity, and 
entirely consistent with forgiveness; but, moreover, 
these rascals do know what they do. (Great laugh- 
ter and applause.) Our Savior had none such in 
his eye when he prayed. (Applause.) They know 
what they do, and they do it with a hatred and 
with a will that put to shame our indecision and 
gentleness. I say, we must go unconditionally for 
— down the rebellion. And let me add, our 
oyalty is to be unconditional. We have tried our 
OP er St €b ~~  berenmd 36 “A aneo,) T 
its views of tariffs and other things; de not say 
that we are bound to &pprove all war measures 
even. It is entitled to our loyalty, because it has 
abundantly proved itself to be honestly and earn- 
estly intent on putting down the rebellion. I observ- 
ed, ‘this forenoon, a skittishness on one point—at 
the point of politics. A word on that. I have ob- 
served, I mean to say, that some persons are afraid 
that this grand Loyal League, into which I would 
have all right men of the North, South, East, and 
West enter, will become a party machine. Now I 
would have this graud Loyal League a mighty 
power in politics. That’s my view of it. (Ap- 
lause.) I would have it work day and night to 
Sia out of political office every man who is not un- 
conditionally against the rebellion. I do not say 
keep out of office Democrats or Republicans, but 
every man who does not stand by the government, 
who is not unconditionally for the government. I 
have never in my life voted a Republican ticket; 
for I am, as I think, a Democrat of Democrats. 
Not a sham, spurious Democrat, but a man going 
for the equal rights of allmen. (Applause.) If any 
man here can say, I am a Democrat, I answer in 
Paul’s words—* I more.” 2 
Our great work is before us. It is not to save the 
Union, or the Constitvtion, or the country; that is 
all prating. I do not want to hear a man speak 
about his love for his country, but rather about his 
hatred of the rebels. I will infer his love for the 
country by his hatred of the rebels. Put down the 
rebellion, and the Union and the Constitution and 
the country will take care of themselves. If a 
murderer should be discovered in Utica, the concern 
is to be not for the safety of Utica, but to arrest 
and punish the murderer. Arrest and punish him, 
and Utica will take care of herself. Nor do I want 
ou to talk about what shall be done after the re- 
ellion is put down. The rebellion is not put down 
yet, and we never shall put it down if we allow our- 
selves to be diverted from the actual and urgent du- 
ties of the present to speculations in regerd to the 
future. The only problem, Mr. President, that we 
can solve to-day is putting down the rebefion. 1 
would postpone every other thought to that sdution. 
Let me add, “ Sufficient to the day is the evil \here- 
of.” We must grudge nothing ; we must gradg: no 
help, no precious treasure, no precious lives. ; Nei- 
ther treasure nor life would be worth anything to 


to bear upon the question of the subjugation of the 
South in any manner whatsoever; and now, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, there are few re- 
flecting minds which have not come to the conclu- 
sion that the independence of the South is an estab- 
lished fact, whether recognized or not. 

The war for the future, therefore, becomes simply 
an instrument in the hands of political managers to 
effect results favorable to their own personal ends, and 
unfavorable to the cause of Freedom. 

What matter is it that a few regiments of negroes, 
more or less, under white officers, are sent into the 
field ? What matters it that the President’s edict 
of emanc:pation is printed in Little and Brown's 
edition of the United States at Large? Is Rich- 
mond ours? or even Vicksburg? Doesnot the Con- | 
federacy still stand firm and defiant, and does it not | 
promise to stand so in the future ? . And, above all, | 
is not the Presidential election approaching ? 

It is now assumed that the Union is an object par- | 
amount over all other considerations, and we are 
told that it must never be relinquished. We are | 
asked to adhere to the war, not because it gives us | 
successful achievements in the field, but for the rea- | 
son simply that otherwise we give up the Union. | 
We are told also that the institution of slavery, like 
all other institutions (vide N. Y. Times of to-day), | 
is of minor importance one way or the other, com- | 
pared with the Union ; that it must give way or must 
not give way ; be destroyed, or granted a new lease 





} 
| 


| 
of life, with increased power, just as the exigencies | 
of the Union may require. And to this doctrine | 
that life-long Abolitionist, Gerrit Smith, and that | 
zealous Republican, Mr. Raymond, and that emi- | 
nent Democrat, Mr. Van Buren, all alike assent. 
Since the deportation of Vallandigham, it is sup- | 
posed that this is to be the mongrel Democratic | 
platform for the next Presidential race. | 

Now, Mr. Editor, I desire thus publicly and from 
the beginning to announce my emphatic wish to be 
counted out of any such arrangement. I went into | 
this Anti-Slavery business earnestly, and on the | 
presumption that I was acting with honest men— | 
men who hated slavery, and who were determined 
to cast it out, come what might. I find that, as to | 
many, I have been deceived. 


I find that these men | 
want ash and care for nothing else ; and that for 
the sake of power they would kill all the white peo- 
ple of the South, or take them to their arms; that 
they would free all the slaves, or make their bondage 
still more hopeless ; or do any other inconsistent or 
wicked thing. I have no sympathy whatever with 
such an unhallowed lust of dominion. 
As to the Union, I would not give a cent for it, | 
unless it stood as a guarantee for freedom to every 
Hee BORE owbahid Mithin ips qubire, iuzisdiction, 
was the Union made for ? hat we should sacri- 
fice ourselves to it? I, for one, would beg to be ex- 
cused. As things stand, I would sacrifice the Union 
to Freedom any morning before breakfast. 

Very truly yours, M. F. CONWAY. 
Washington, 29th May, 1863. 


EMANOIPATION IN THE DUTCH COLONIES. 


The Netherlands Royal Cazette publishes the text 
of the law of August 8th, 1862, for the abolition of 
slavery in the Colony of Surinam, which differs only 
in some unimportant particulars from that for the 
Islands. It is a comprehensive enactment in five 
chapters and thirty-nine articles, declaring the gen- 
eral principles of emancipation, fixing the compen- 
sation to be paid, and methods of ascertaining it, 
prescribing a term of surveillance or guardianship of 
the liberated slaves by the State, determining their 
obligations and privileges in respect to labor and 
support, and closing with certain general stipulations 
for their welfare and improvement. 

This law by its first article enacts that slavery in 
the Colony of Surinam shall be abolished from and 
after the Ist of July, 1863, and the principles on 
which it is based, are enunciated in the three follow- 
ing articles, as follows: that compensation shall be 
given to the owners of slaves, that the guardianship 
of the State shall continue for not more than ten 
years, and that the colonization of Surinam by free 
ered shall be encouraged by premiums during 
the next five years, the total of which is not to ex- 
ceed one million of guilders, about four hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars. The wisdom of this 
latter provision is in striking contrast to the improv- 
ident and stupid prejudice which seeks to banish 
from this country four millions of laborers at a mo- 
ment when they were never so necessary to its in- 
dustry, and are just discovered to be no small part 
of its military strength. : 

The compensation to the owners is fixed at three 
hundred guilders, equal to one hundred and twenty- 
six dollars for each slave, without difference as to 
age or sex, but there is a considerable number of 
cases specified in which nothing will be paid. Pro- 
visions for the payment and the precautions against 
fictitious claims are fully and carefully laid down in 








us, or any right-minded man, if this rebellion wore 
triumphant. If we should fail, we shall need no 
property to live on; for then we shall be sinkiny 
under loads of infamy and anguish of heart, aj 
shall desire to live no longer. 

-_ 


LETTER FROM HON. M. F. CONWAY 
To the Editor of the N. ¥. Tribune :— : 

Srr—The recent avowal of Mr. Gerrit Smit, a 
he is in favor of a restoration of the Union,-ven |! 
such restoration should involve renewed ro” 
Slavery, is a slight indication of that nary act i 
tion in public sentiment on this sul ect whic } U : 
war is calculated to effect, and which political lead- 
ers seem determined through it to brisg about. : 

The only period in which there was 4 o! e 
chance of giving this war an Anfi-Blavery rete r 
was the first two years of its existence. If it ha 
been taken bold ; 
revolution—to dissolve the Union and constitute the 
North the nation—thus liberating the government 
from all constitutional obligations to nema ti 
and had then been rushed through with skill an 
energy, under wise ministers and competent gener- 
als, in a manner to give 
the North, Slavery would 
existence, and the seceded 





have been swept 


But this was not done. 
to maintain the Union. 


by the Constitution they disc 
A aektee” and military. operatio 
Or ts,” tary 

he to induce the Southern people 
voluntarily to their Federal allegiance. 
quence of this policy, the golden 
South became a set 


was paid to 


power—the North lost the 
its morale was broken. 





ould ask me, Do you go for putti 
bellion at all possible hazards, that 





very may sur- 


\of the co ones, 


at the outset as an instrament of 


fall effect to the power of 
out of 


States conquered to the 


F ; bject provinces. 
authority of the Union, ad elt a = “ cong is 


to prevent revolution and 
to mai Co eS eon. ‘The object was to force 
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ights guaranteed to them 
upon the slavebolders the rights gu For pies 
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ity slipped 
and determined 
prestige of victory, and 


Thus the warbecame a failure, and utterly ceased 


the law. 

In respect to guardianship, it is wisely enacted 
that its duties shall be performed by paid officers 
who shal] not be connected with the administration 


Winey ware way p~- > 
a ¢ , 3 a a 
enterprise in Surinam.” We com- | 


ig judicious stipulation to the regard of our 

ramets sear asa omminte on the system put in 
force by Gen. Banks, in Louisiana, and by General 
Thomas, in the Mississippi Valley, which in effect 
bands over the emancipated n of those regions 
to the speculating lessees of abandoned cotton plan- 
tations. The care to be exercised by the State is 
liberally and humanely set forth in the article which 
declares that 

“ The surveillance of the State is for the protr tion 
of the emancipated, and with a view to instruct them 
in family and private life, to prevent idleness, to regu- 
late labor, and also to promote secular and religious 
instruction ; further to prescribe the manner of aiding 
the indigent, and to make provision for nursing the 
sick ; and in general to take whatever measures may 
be requisite in behalf of the emancipated negroes, or 
for the preservation of public order.” 


The Governor is authorized to discharge from sur- 
veillance those who may distinguish themselves by 
their morality and diligence, and they thereupon 
come unto the full enjoyment of the rights of citizen- 
ship. Labor is made obligatory upon the freedmen, 
they may either enter into contracts with plan- 
ters and other employers, or failing, they shall be 
employed by the Government at fixed wages. Ne- 
not formerly settled on plantations may bave 
a license oA —— of any owe withing 
which they are ca . : 
Sey i Ie Yieht boors of labor in the 
ildings, and a working 
year at three hundred working days. Religious 
and secular instruction is to be encouraged, and as 
much as possible supported by the State. 
There are 








interest in an 














other humane and jast provisions in 
this law, which, as well as those above cited, are ev- 





can colonies, has been guided by far other consider- 
ations than merely economical interests or political 
expediency, or even military necessities. It 

nizes the necessity and duty of a paternal care over 
a wronged race, and while it assures them freedom, 
aims to secure to them all its blessings, and to root 
out the degrading influence entailed upon them b 
long years of servitude. We are not yet so far oie 
vanced with our own experiment with emancipated 
slaves, that we may not profitably observe the meth- 
od adopted in Surinam.—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE LATE REV. ARTHUR B. FULLER. 

No civilian whose name is associated -with the his- 
tory of the secession war has bequeathed to the 
country a purer reputation than the late Rev. 
Artuur B. FuLLer, who was slain at Fredericks- 
burg, in December last. He belonged to a family 
renowned for the extraordinary and various talent of 
its members, and he might have remained in the en- 
joyment of dignified literary life, which no man was 
better qualified to adorn, if he had not deemed it his 
duty to take an active part in the great struggle 
which engrosses the attention of mankind. We are 
glad to see that a proper account of his pure life 
and valuable services has been prepared by a near 
relative, Richard F. Fuller, under the title or Chap- 
lain Fuller, being a Life-Sketch of a New England 
Clergyman and Army Chaplain. This work, which 
appears in the form of a 12mo volume of 400 pages, 
is divided into three Parts. Part L, “ Childhood 
and Youth,” contains five Chapters; Part IL, 
“The New England Chaplain,” has three Chap- 
ters; and Part III., “The Army Chaplain,” nine 
Chapters, being more than half the volume. Ac- 
counts of his life and labors down to the time of the 
breaking out of the war are given in Parts I. and IL, 
which will well repay an attentive perusal; but 
Part III. will command most attention, as it relates 


| to Mr. Fuller’s career while in the army, and is 


largely composed of his brilliant writings. He be- 
came Chaplain of the Sixteenth Massachusetts Reg- 
iment, commanded by the lamented Colonel Wy- 
man, in the summer of 1861, and accompanied the 
Regiment when it was sent to the South; and from 
that time until the day of his death, he was an en- 
thusiastic and enlightened laborer in the great 
cause to which he had devoted all his talents and 
energies. No office was neglected by him, and no 
duty left unperformed; and the popularity which 
he enjoyed was the effect of his leis and intelli- 
gent labors. He wrote much while with his milita- 
ry friends, and many of his letters were furnished to 
the columns of this journal, as well as to those of 
nay ana ones’ the rhinhees “tardings—the N. Y. 
his writings. Nothing more spirited that AVM. tor 
belongs to the literature of the war, and to them 
historians will be indebted for much matter of no 
ordinary value. He was an eye-witness of the ter- 
rible raid made by the Merrimack, and of that im- 
mortal conflict between her and the Monitor ; and 
his brilliant description of those events has a promi- 
nent place in this volume. Others of his letters are 
most vividly eloquent, and show that he had a clear 
conception of the maghitude of the contest. Had 
he lived, he might have become the war’s best his- 
torian. We wish that all would read this narrative 
of his doings, containing so much as it does of his own 
strong and striking language, the words of aman who 
felt deeply, and expressed himself clearly and boldly. 
The pecuniary avails of the publication are devo- 
ted to the benefit of his family, and they should be 
large, so as to accord with his services and his sa- 
crifices, his character and his deeds. A good portrait 
of its hero ornaments the work. leeyeogess by 
Walker, Wise & Co.]—Boston Traveller. 


THE PLANTATION BELL. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune, attached 
to the army of Gen. Banks in Louisiana, writes as fol- 
lows :— 


About. nine miles back, increasing evidences of 
taste and culture about plantation residences an- 
nounced the approach to some town or city. Soon 
a mansion surrounded by elegantly and tastefully 
arranged grounds was pointed out as the private 
residence of Gov. Moore. Here, as on several other 
large plantations through which we had passed dur- 
ing this and the preceding day, the fences and lanes 
were covered and filled with negroes —— even 
to ecstacy. The great plantation bells, heretofore 
used to call unwilling hands to unrequited toil, now 
rung out a more joyful peal, announcing to these 

r creatures the passing away of old institutions, 
and the dawn of a new order and a brighter day. 

When first 1 heard the plantation bell thus herald- 
ing the arrival of our troops, it was on a large sugar 
plantation, the property of a noted Rebel officer, 
whose family had the day before fled tg the pine 
woods for safety from imaginary danger, and whose 
quarters had the night before afforded shelter to 
about 300 Rebel cavalry, then on their hasty retreat. 
A large gang of negroes—few men, many women, 
and almost innumerable children—covered the lit- 
tle porches of the houses, between two rows of which 
enthusiasm of the negroes Were ifouurnciteroat ang 

sible blessing was invoked upon our soldiers. 
Expressions of “ Oh, bow long I has looked for ye 
—* You has done come at last”"— God Almighty 
bless you "—* Tank God for de Yankees ”—and 
many others filled the air from rk Eg 
heard one old dame saying she was too old, “ but tank 
God for de sake of my children and grandchildren. 
I think the men, many of whom have been taught 
to despise and abuse every negro, because he isa 
negro, and were encouraged by their officers to beat 
and maltreat them without provocation, were not 
unmoved toward better things by these scenes. 

And it is not unworthy of mention here, ~_ in 
all our march through the greater part of the uae 
of Louisiana, and through sections supposed sary 
tain more Union sentiment than any other, wit! te 
single exception, the only cheering, open mani o 
tions of welcome have been from negroes. Other 
have been able to discover much latent Union senti- 
ment cowed down by fear, yet iatoad "ed up after 

ve not seen 
on es ons at Opelousas. As our ad- 
vanced brigade passed out of the town to the north- 
ward, I saw three ladies at a front window of one of 
the buildings connected with the Convent Seminfry, 
two of whom cheered our troops by the waving of 
handkerchiefs and other demonstrations of }°%, is, 
in a march of many hundred miles through the most 
populous regions and oldest settled of Louisi- 
ana, is the solitary instance that has come under my 
observation. Who were they? Perhaps two of 
those daughters of the North who came here to dis- 
pense an intelligence and education not indigenous 
to the soil ; and who, for two years, have been 
virtually imprisoned, cut off, at least, from all com- 
munication with home and friends, and who saw in 











t of Netherlands, in de- 
idence at ioe cretion of the slaves in ite ‘ 





the onward march of our troops to them also an army 
of liberation. 
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i ily and the punishment meted out to him is not ‘half so| dany Evening Journal, for cae, Saket GR Ree- erik Larose, We BUG . vt : A * The liberty | proad noon-day with the kidnappers of poor Burns. | right man. He should go with him. (Applause.) | by, to break it. Si,  =6We do oot by ae o 
ai G severe as he deserves. There are a good many ing comment :— ssadboos) ni : om of speech and of the press, | Jf such memories rushed upon him at the sight of this | There were no black “copperheads.” The copper- So I will gladly accept the slow workj > = fairas Christian 
vay others whom we should like to have sent to share “The great feature of the day was the speech of wrt prengtes poser _o Dewi ocratic sys-| scourged back, no wonder that he wanted it beyond | heads were of a lighter color than copper. (Laugh- great new medicine, that is not only ae ’ as a loosened load. , 
7 | as his present abode, and molt hope he will never retorn| Gerrit Smith. .It was remarkable for its eloquence, “or . y di t serie reny relinquish them | the reach of vision. ter.) Shall we sit in ease, or go and fight? (Loud nutritive. In the meanwhile, for this very rp ut His hidden — = 
ate to ~~ the soil al hates State. Ra remarkgtble for its repeat soeetaatte: ban un- pion aaa . i anise eon a hee had| When we think of the daily torture which this man | cries of “ Fight, fight.”) I will place my name on the | the Southern black will be fitted for his now bide 5 wind en 
iy. or have we any faith in, or sympathy with, those | compromising anc unselfish patriotism. rere was | come in ic e nation was assailed, in which its : ; ; : + x salon, : ‘  Satteg ES) commensura 
iy whe are poerrice Ae haranguing a declaiming | hardly a word in it which a true lover of the Union | life was at stake ; and without life, of what use were ae he bo my = pe niiie ig SOC as ey. bgp aerating! ae sg ae = No man jumps into may 3 educe the long laten 
if about the loss of our liberties, the usurpation and onal not endorse. Ie declared that the great business ies’ tights tnd plotinges, hebctet aaleliet ox ienper: though he be. Every evidence of advancing anti-sla- manly—the colored man with an apron before him, or : S ‘ 1a i e¢ nation must have some foreground 4 pad 
Te ray despotism of the administration. The men who do ‘fore us was to crush the rebellion ; that this should case's Scab Mekal date Mak Oe al a very sentiment must cause him fresh pangs. The | with a gun on his shoulder? When you get the gun, | © that education which is positively productive re J are, and 
1 , this are as insincere and as traitorous as Vallan- be done, even though slavery lived. What a refresh- - dive. —_— of peace | ghost of Banquo only vanishes to re-appear in unex- | you will be a man. (Loud applause.) When we have well as of that woe which is adequately disciplin, eg ae 
ci - - ° ing contrast to the coarse diatribes of Wendell Phil- | may become the perils of war. War is swift, unhesi- r * ; : manely Gaciplinary, blacks. Their affinities 
digham. ‘The little knot of scoundrels in New York lite and the idiotic ravings of Theodore Tilton !” ics deat; waane-ieonee to onal ~ pected shapes and places,—a very Proteus. Yester- 300,000 muskets, will they take our rights ? (“ Never.”’) This war has killed many things besides men: mage puhainte 
‘ 3 pe y complex and tardy | day, it was the 54th regiment, marching with triumph- | They will not enslave us again. (Applause) and I suppose the Society for the transportation 4 pence <r damn 


who come ont on every occasion of disaster to our This fe placing Mr. Baith 4 dical ‘ hi P ‘ 
vis is placing Mr. Smith in radical antagonism to | machinery. Peace may deliberate ; war must strike. | ant tread to John Brown's hymn, through Boston | Mr. Bowen (colored) made some remarks. When | of the blacks to Liberia, to Hayti, or to any ot} 
yu, Y other sidered men by them. 


arms, to attack the administration, and skulk into 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Tilto’ the subj ; vif : re 
Pp ton on the subject of slavery, and | Peace can trust to the long run; war must settle on | streets ; to-day, it is the news from Port Hudson, tell- | we show that we are men, we can then demand our | country, is amongst the slain. Let us not Fs 
Mourn  gtitution of the once Ur 


obscurity when all is going on well, are traitors at 
heart. The iding in the ich the rel i i y ; : 7 2 
e ey are aiding in the work which the reb-| in harmonious affinity with one of the meanest and | the spot. The time had come, then, when words! jing how the Negro regiment (those indolent creatures | liberty, as did the revolutionary fathers—peaceably if for this dead, at least. Out of the carcass of 4 ibility eve 
) : ; ie 
bodied hopes of middle men shall come honey 4 eet ates ae 
on bitter cu . 


els are so anxious to see brought about, of distract-| trickiest of the journals of the day! Its object is to | might be more dangerous than bullets, and the! who are too lazy to work, and too timid to fight, you | we can forcibly if we must. If we do not fight, we 
, , , ad , 
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rs Ae ing and dividing the North, and thereby preventing | renresent him as caring little or nothing about slave- | locomotion of in pe i 
a its success. The administration has done some a sit it it be a ned or stren as d joa ‘ ceciiiaa “ ESaigaa Ape ae ruinous than armed know !) came out of its charge on the enemy’s works, | are traitors to our God, traitors to our country, trai- nourish the expectations of absolutists for justi RS did. 
oF things which we consider unwise. But that there is : sg ¢ 8 ed, ola aceapatt aveus. crie . re people to the Admin-} Jeaving behind six hundred killed and wounded men | tors to our race, and traitors to ourselves. (Applause.) Methinks the Aristides of the nineteenth ce 0d 6a neither _ the 
1 any danger of a despotism being set up, is the wild | ©4 oF perpetuated, if on y the rebellion Der be ortish- | letration 5 we are the law !’". Salus populi suprem@\ out of the nine hundred that went in, to testify to its | Richmond is the place for us, and we mean to go shall yet behold, ere he passes to the real oe ted that animals, minor 
aa vagary of a disordered imagination, or the reckless | Cd. It is. gross perversion of his meaning, and an | /er. Who says rights were violated or the laws in-| devoted heroism; to-morrow, it is the simple picture | there. (Applause.) Our friend, Jeff. Davis, says we fied spirits, the constructio ti ee idle may be compelled 
Se invention of a traitorous heart. insult instead of a compliment. The speech of Mr. | fringed upon in 1861? f fleri ae vee : : ee Pens ee i mpi ee ee  — gemain such; on the ot! 
pei TI a OP ite Bikniin le will pre-| Smi : veh? 4 : y of a suffering slave that rises up to disturb his peace. | shall go there (laughter), and we will go; but they African empire whose tread he heard in the real . ™ : 
Be Es The good sense of the American people will pre-| § mith may be found on our first page. The Evening} The fact is, the nation, or, wh he i i ; i — ted 4 ind topes 
iy : a wy , , or, what is the same thing,| Even the momentary satisfaction of sup that | ’t be glad to see thought, thirty ye has been enae 
be te vent any great harm from coming from all this. No} J i says i “ kable i i y Pposing Gat Se | went Se. ge ae copehare ogee ie : i 
ene a n yg £ ‘ournal says it was “remarkable for its conservative the government, now as then, must proceed on the! had effectually di d ig «6 Ae «a t? : : : uch always such, sai 
et j traitorous counsels can find a permanent lodgment ” Was iti ; ; eS: erie cassia 1ad effectually disposed of this “ abolition device ” was T. H. C. Hinton (colored) was called on to speak. How could it be otherwise ? How in the , . ° 
Py me b « : : . tone. as it indeed? Let us see. He boldly as-| assumption that itisinthe right. It is this ideawhich| denied him; f : : : te i : . : : z -. name of @ prilliant career of Tous 
te ills in their hearts. They will persevere in the contest . : ; : enied him; for our anti-slavery friend, with cruel | This is a great day in which we live. The occasion | the King of the North, King Gold, tos ; 3 
ut hee : ‘oe : : sumed that that immense meeting had not been drawn | has given strength to slavery and endurance to the “ Rye : . . ‘ 2 ’ » to Bay nothing of € k forthe black. Let 
Bia till the rebellion is crushed, and they will sustain the sees hy ¥ nee to serenity, remarked, ‘I sold you this picture for twen- | requires plain talk. The pall of death, and worse than the Sovereign of the South, King C ; : oe 
} rar were eee” nt re ' | together to save “the Constitution, the Union, or the | rebellion: it is this th ie ; A 4 : : , 8 Votton, could the a inspired Sojourner 
if if administration in its efforts to accomplish the task ; i , > s ; it is this that quickens their Northern! ty-five cents; to-morrow I will let you have one for | death, hanging over as, will be removed, and we will | American people expect to get rid of the four mili = ant inepired ©? 
Bi or if it prove inadequate, they will choose another country,” but simply to “put down this accursed and | abettors. We must not entertain a suspicion that we ” i Se : : J : 3 ‘ our million : inst the wickedness 
4 P 1 ) . bapsiver P fifteen.” So his apple turned quickly to ashes, as the | come out in full manhood. We are a part of this gov- by exportation? Besides which ; = 
$44 f and a stronger one, and they will consign to perpet- causeless rebellion.” How long is it since that paper, | are wrong, or that liberty isan error. Forced intoa) unpalatable truth flashed upon him that the f : i d a as ae * hi ive ry aoe ane Well, all this possibi 
bi a ss ual political oblivion all those who, during its con-| or the conservatism which it represents, has made the | conflict which we little relished se eae eas I ‘ po , im hat the fountain- ernment, and let us do our part in its struggle. He | on his ainive soil, What wisdom shall justify his x -stallized into national 
fy } tinuance, have by their conduct shown themselves preservation of the Constitution, the Unios, and the i ccgsads ane sul echas tes 4 ; : = head was not Cestroyed; but instead, his own money | was willing to say he would go too. (Applause.) Let removal? Would this Northern people strike at his a per sn to help towards 
| by the enemies of American nationality and freedom.— country, @ matter of comparative indifference? If ne ’ ’ a ; a les in et the di- had gone to encourage the abolition photographer to | us show our appreciation of the labors of our friends | 8° affluent affectional characteristic? Let them have ig psivcirtwioyiig »e. th: 
* New Bedford Republican Sieudend. op a se gi Rear Bog ky a rection _ * wer y it was the South in revolt! circulate more copies. Thus the laws of nature work | in our behalf. We will stand by the President. | care, too; it is a desperate undertaking to pull » # see and say, at shee i 
a Ve tiga alt) ae sks ee We indeatt thas She Bente ten lnnaiiign Chak anis eaeies nion; to-day it must be we who are the | together for man’s good, and not an act of the Copper- | (“Good.”) While, on the one hand, a people stand | and transplant a tree whose roots ramify so far, s9 Bi pret ~ econ or 
. : ace : head or the slaveholder is possible, that does not aid | ready to oppre the other hand friends | d nd so wide. Wi rica f rsctareal 
easily be misconstrued for an evil : im- . c , 7 ppress us, on the other hand are our friends eep, and so wide. yat people love their own, thei oy 4 “ 
GENERAL BURNSIDE. ere pa os aa aaa re wget sient re a . mek and rae ae are the outcries| in the great work of slavery’s overthrow. It is the |to hold us up. Then let us shoulder the musket, and native land, more than the black? I say on in tis ;* pow ogee 
° ° “|o ’ ig- ivi . * : 2 sas ‘ ¥ ’ < re 
Ger, Sasadkde:. echo erderah the. aprest anh with! cauuteialited ail anil fe eaascateans (1 e Se ee ds ig ie treatment of Vallandig Divine economy. ‘ do our duty. This duty is as. binding as the law of | very striking affection, you have a strong guarantee : may te e ara nree 
of Vallandigham, is a life-long locofoco. Three cod mcsahien premiers. ‘tues Wal Fi Jab 1am and the Times. The pathetic appeals in behalf ot How God’s sunlight is searching into the dark pla- | God. These men who are to lead us are the right | of an orderly and progressive nationalism. The subi) - — ginnings of this consum 
years ago be was the regular locofoco candidate for | |. es ; y ela- | free speech and a free press thus outraged, come from | ces of American slavery, revealing the infernal wick | men in the right pl We know tl d ic ti ich bi -gro’s mi 1 = peeetery tae om 
c s , andi tion to slavery :— h 3 " g nal wic i e right place. e know them, and can | magnetic ties which bind the negro’s mind to the sl 
ongress in one of the Rhode Island districts. In those who are identified with every mob against free | edness of the house of bondage! “ Man’s i i i > j i m= ©6ly.gees.on, depopulates 
, - ae ? . ge! an’s inhumanity | safely trust them to lead us. There is no other way | that bore and nourishes him, may become : 
making the arrest, he acted on his own responsibili- “My only duty has been, from the first, the putting speech for the past thirty years; who participated in| to man,’’ the agonies of the nation iati fi full deli but th he blo: edi : page: Pepe, One poem disintegrates and bankr 
ty, without instructions from Washington. Ie felt down of this rebellion. And hence, some old Aboli- | the murder of Lovejoy and the sack of his office; who| day ; : d unti rage rege Atay feng legit ivarence but throngh the Moody sword | medium for the evolution of » great State. the fire-chariot in the 
that a military necessity was laid on him, and he tionists, perhaps, would ask me, Do you go for putting | gragged the editor of tas Datel dope ; jay; an until these dumb wounds, maimed bodies | and the leaden ball. (Applause.) Arise, and pro- No; he must remain. If other reasons are pot ; h f this nation: 
did not hesitate. A majority of the members of the down this rebellion at all possible hazards, that slave- ae ined A pierre - Liberator t pong the streets and starved minds are avenged, can we expect peace ?| claim with one grand voice, “ Liberty or death!” | adequate to indicate it, let a third from out the book of 4 ene { — re 
Court before which Vallandigham was tried were ?, cy. gh es be stronger than ever? I would. ney city ; who burned to the ground Pennsylvania When the power of the inquisition ceased, and the | (Great applause.) j this Continent’s destiny settle the point. We are not 7 nee, ‘ meee ~ 
locofoco. Application for a writ of habeas corpus in sa pais all, the temple of free speech ; and who have, on| instruments and methods of torture were exposed, Wm. Wormley (colored) was called on for a speech. simply in a Revolution, but in a Dispensation The ir x din oral wing © 
behalf of the prisoner was made to the Judge of But that risk, in his inmost conviction, is no risk at hundreds of occasions, all over the North, visited the | only then did the world fully compr i is God’s fiery sichiane § eg se ers | Becubrpraw eam 
f the pi ' } : y y prehend the horrors | He came forward, and said he was not a man of words | is God’s fiery ploughshare ; the other is His builder; tet 
the U. S. District Court, and denied, on the ground | all. The rebellion ought to be put down because it is anti-slavery lecturers of both sexes with epithets and| of the instituti 30 wi i isiti i iti i i i i i a @ tudes of this issue. Ins 
p p institution. So with ou lI : i 
that the arrest was strictly in accordance with the| «accursed and causeless ’—that is, causel fi missiles equally vile and filthy, with brutal men TI io be nas our national Inquisition. | but of action. (Suiting action to his words, he seized | and the solid foundation of the new edlfice to rise after and women shall yet lea 
poe “aye . Mc . “curse sauseless  — . eless so far as : > enace 1e war is bringing to light realities which dwarf in | a pen, and wa > i th -s is tri itic niet r | 
military law of the country. This Judge is a loco-| any wrong done to the South by the Federal Govern- and bodily abuse. From such as these proceed the| comparison the su d i ah eg ris om to put his name to the muster | the storm-sweep of this triple political, religious and § For one, I am satisfic 
foco, and was appointed to the bench by Gen. Jack- peat ie See aie eet ssid Decedaiie Gi ealetited’ Wises wad 4 = e suppose exaggerations of the aboli- | roll amid great enthusiasm :) ‘I want to go to South social revolution shall have done its missioned work, © care tu the neourance of 
son. We do not see, under such ciroumetances, ai ni ’ “A iP sa es I wis is concerned. He Sica edits Aianaicbiidid. tid? eae ice tionists. Welcome, then, the aid of art in exhuming | Carolina, get on the other side of the rebels, anddrive | is fashioned from the substance of retributive as well 3 sod diatlane. ba rramerie 
what cause of complaint the copperheads have ie Coe RAOR TRE FAAS. FIGSEORS prosecution of half do th ‘ ee eer the hidden barbarism of slavery! Daguerre shall | them this way, so that you may catch them.” (Laugh- as distributive Justice. So the very soil cultured in ; § ‘ : 
against the republicans in this matter. the war to crush the rebellion must terminate the ex- | "#4! €° any se strenuously urge this right? In be-| henceforth be enrolled on the anti-slavery scroll of | ter and applause.) sweat of blood by the slave, must be his to till That man was a provi 
Undoubtedly, military law js summary in its op- istence of slavery ; hence, he is willing to “run that half of a rebellion which established itself by drown-| honor! I ee P NS . , tae : § to ti ue : body and exemplify the 
: lly, p ; g ; , noe t may be that his reputation will wane in| Mr. Green, a large, noble-looking colored man, came | ™an. And thus another Nation rises on these West- : 
eration, but it is as much the law of the land as is| risk.” No man more clearly understands, or more | '™& the voice of a’majority of voters opposed to its in-| the South, and No rati ; d SEP splendid exemplification 
rthern D. 
the civil law. It is as essential to the defence of} sincerely belicves, than himself, that rebelli | ception; which has murdered thousands of loyal citi nt Lea e ong emocratic conventions pass forward, and gave some excellent and practical coun- | ern shores. © behind » Napoleonic px 
See ee Se Se ae shaaiait leet doee tsa i pesca Nr 7 i r rebellion an sess teiedadtiidion teen taainctie: Gii-tsiae - — reso utions against his “abolition invention ”; but as | sel, in a clear and distinct manner. We have not The settlement of the slave question is not simply ship? Had it not vain 
is to the defence of the rights of individuals. Loco-| 4, alana, wo : esa pat ce — | Ghasial. twee lobhenneeaelt te he doen 0 : 4 = ate gare of slavery’s victims, its | space to give even a synopsis of his excellent sugges- | in the freedment of the slave. We who have profit ; wen -eereirtato 
‘ecos, who have approved Gen. Jackson’s course at : § D ebelfion the le test of loyalty, | , , : ment o' umbscrews, branding irons, whips and shackles, | tions d by the black busi ’ 
: . ; A} : es “| leaving every thing else to take care of itself. Al- the pseudo confederacy. In behalf of a system which | come ami ee ue J , ed by the black business, even the people, must py lagging along that other 
asa in first defying the authority of the cali Sil pines dnilie, ahein, tha tt . ihe wndibe Seth thes’ solsael-hhaed, tout y ch | come to us, shaming, humiliating, and converting the | Joseph Washington, a contraband, was introduced | back now in coin of culture of them. We must al God’s desi f k 
urts, en arresting the Judges, should reflect anda be g todo this, the Government has been |! ; “watalbanal> bie fata alr free press | people, the blessings of all good men will rest upon | by the Colonel. He knew what it was to be a slav yield what we can: the South its land, all along the : ep oaiigiegiaae 
whee “ aaa batons they gon. : vi — ye eres the i of more than three oa ee a free ors with a halter, and| the memory of the great inventor.—w. L. G., JR. He had no ptienation but he thought of these ‘ines. Gulf, and stre tching denen North ; head ary _ sa 
5 is. > locofocos have not been | millions of slaves ; and the remaining fragment of the | **t@ches to every free vote the peril of property, lite ; ; . : ry yal pfor one, I hall t 
celebrated for championing the rights of free speech | slave system i a : f 5 d limb ; : . 4 Pea AE REESE OIE A oid ed It was'a serious time, and a serious, solemn subject. | or three of English miles; the North a preparative > igi 
: : sm in the border States is rapidly disappear- | #4 limb. Was ever hypocrisy more transparent, ’ ’ 3 g es; the North a prey > ofan eager people rising 
for unpopular men, on unpopular subjects. For! ; y " pidly ppear ci . The outspoken language of this unfortunate victim of military tecti 1 lucati i » labo 
. , : ‘ es | ing. The man is stone blind who thinks he is eve more devilish than this ? ENTHUSIASTIC WAR MEETING IN WASH- a "ip ltl 32 pepaneneranten, 208. gm couenien, nse ES g with this sin. to. better 
thirty years, they systematically mobbed the aboli- : bi on Se i the c t ! , d i i y i : 
birt y, 8) I . Uni 5 ep bs It is useless to separate the editor fi h urse was true eloquence, and had a touching ef- | and manhood, under it. We must wive the back © least, na and 
tianiste Soy aoclanaaed 29, thst tel teebe | SEN tcteen, tee nmr ae to ero, BG DEAS _the editor from the-orator-|. ox weer or ore oT | riheTUonngully'and veighlorioodiaw—not wd, fe Mamnead Sreateaband 
; ; ’ ee oe vroken, and liberty | 77-"= ™ucr as the printeg is more winge eS we er ns of the Distri Geo. Hatt j . ehborhoodism—not such, & i i 
town of any importance throughout the Northern | and equal rights established “the vu spoken word ~~ mare acemlaged Columbia was held on y ni aa of in ‘a ® very sprightly young colored man, | deed, as, bloated and haught *8 the fiftee : Lome berets 
Rintien.dinaiouinee thers rR q 8 throughout the land. As | §P rd, by so much is the necessity greater of por . Monday night, May 4th, in | brim full of wit and good sense, addressed th di ixt , ghty, makes the fifteenth or spired men of capacity 
. smember the burning of Pennsylvania} rationally talk of an iceberg, drifting fi watching tl c i sbury Church, corner of 11 x ay i 3 Sauer | Maman Seutery 6 great, lordly preseece fs 6 4 ' 

_ were l y 5 , g from the North gthe press than the forum. K 4 , er of 11th and K. streets, to ence in a ple z y great, lordly presence in the ts > 
tna hom pe: are Ne ec th Lovejoy at| Pole towards the Gulf Stream, maintaining its origin- | P€Pers from the camps and armies, as en | the ball in favor of a regiment of colored troops “By _ He sas Naeads a aa a fe persenals Of Bouthern aristocracy, of, as detasel wi pense nt aa 
more, Boston, New York, Ticea Clacncai, aed al dimensions, as to talk of slavery coming out of this | PY Tepeated orders. Suppress them in their office of the time the appointed hour arrived, the house Peck (white,) who spoke of ti aint nn of Maryland, | darkened, showe, if it does not shine, in the mannes felda rear ha 

: wags > yi : ape icati : . . 7 . " ngs beca ife “ . ” nation 
elsewhere. Remember the burning of anti-slavery | S°TY ordeal of a civil war of its own kindling un- publication, and imprison their editors, if need be, or jor crowded by one of the most intelligent colored | defended the African race. ? mae Re Fen [end Wis of * poor, white trash” there; bet oaks Rosatas or the wave peat 
churches in New York, the sack of the dwellings of | scathed, or with a single fetter left unmelted ! send them packing to keep company with Vallandig- | audiences ever assembled in Washington. In order| Rev. Mr. Wilson (colored) gave «som 1 me Lreeanneen in the light of a New Age, in th a nation not dead ‘eo 
Cox, Patton, Tappan and others. The party'that pit jhe ere Me ee ham. Burnside, it seems to us, was right, and the = preserve decorum, and to prevent any unfavorable | practical advice ga e well-timed, | characteristic and act of a purified and spiritualizel, rE a eo at a 

as for more than one generation engineered these President weak in : ESB d lemonstration by the negro-hati ; ; as well as civilized, North. The magnetic sphere and t 
flagrant outrages on the freedom of speech, ought to | THEY STAND VINDICATED. ened ot the ey ae nage Bie pg fright-| heads who might be Mapenit a att a ie anaes latter part of the meeting, many of the | effluence of our independent vtiiotus, attain * | Boston, 1863. 
» ashamed to complain now. See what laws these ei Maced Pane cedent, and of the return | ghiee : efeat the st intelligent young men in the audience ' -ative, c i tion ’ tndvotria! I Sr 
moving pri Ag oe Of the multitudinous disparaging allegations that of the Democracy to power? Will they need, have | ee pepe epipte. the Provost-Marshal sent a de- | Ward, and enrolled their names. came for- | ahead-ative, commercial, and generally industrial life, 3 
rules they made for searching the public mails— have been brought against the slave population by the they ever needed precedents for any kind of villany ¢ tien aa of the 39th Massachusetts, who were posted! A resolution of thanks to the Provost M citys ig hy pern.se Sie See Aen } ~y ~iinaya 
what orders they enforced for casting out of the enemies of impartial freedom, not one has been verified Do we not know that they would hang us all to-mor- = the doors of the church and in the aisles. In con- | the presence and protection of the P. arshal for | ern winds. Nay, we must first plant in their midst 4 E - 
mails, and the burning of all printed matter reflect- | by the events of the war. Instead of not desiring their row, as cheerfully as would Jeff. Davis himself? We | “Sequence, there were no such demonstrations, and, | Passed unanimously, and to tl © Provost guard was | the seeds of all this. I sball trust much to the vil B -Metros-Lanemaron : 
poy eon sastiontion af slavery ! Men who have! freedom, they have invariably shown the greatest must not admit the possibility of such a sabitiil at beyond an unusual enthusiasm on the part of the allt. | clout annie ‘ane : pret a hp for their effi- | touch and breath of a living inspiration to call out the ' ome Sir—I once he 
aerh: sine to. asewe ° : ¥ “5p 2 . a ae | é . r ‘ wpa “ : inks t ibili » kt vo fait ted t 
fellow-citizens conan th a sad rane * er | eagerness to obtain it wherever our army has gone ; T to mitigate its ferocity by ill-timed kid-glovery. ents, portent caller gonralie’. for the use of the cherel for the meeti a ae ee rd ve tach, Just as 1 would have SiO ; i wh cy ay 
eg Mog at a ene peer ion | and great has been their lamentation when, for any The destruction of pro-slavery Democracy is now as Col. J.D. Turner called the meeting to order, and It was announced that one hundred As ‘ the sun in Spring; but I do not forget the need of the ‘1 a — soon lear 
: ‘tates charity, , Y F "ees , ‘ : dred and fo: Phe N ish its tillers— : erse i i 
ought not to whine when the hand of military nd cause, they could not be admitted within the lines. In- much a necessity and an inevitable result of this war offered a fervent prayer on behalf of the enterprise were now enrolled for the new regiment ame LER aR peley ates hectare an pee ; pened he apa abet 
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ances over us, will give us the honest and in- 
spired men of capacity fit to handle the wonderful 
events before us. All hail! ye men of insight large and | 






approbation small, worthy to head and lead on battle- 
felds, in solemn national councils, inthe dread night of 
disaster or the more perilous morn of rushing victory, 
anation not dead, but alive, magnanimous at last, as 
well as justice-loving ! 

Boston, 1863. L 


. JUDD PARDEE. 


A DIFFICULT CASE OF SELF-CONTROL. 


Epiror Linerator: 

Dear Str—I once heard of a Dutchman who emi- 
grated to our country, and squatted in a Yankee colo- 
by, Where he soon learned our language, and could 
vouverse freely with his Yankee neighbors. It hap- 
pened he was somewhat irritable, and when angry, 
terribly profane; and he always swore in Dutch. } 
His Yankee friends inquired the reason. “ Because,” | 
said he, “I can express myself so much worse.” And 
When L read the account of how uncle Sam was shak- | 
ing the bush, and Kentucky catching the bird ; or, in 
Pain English, how the latter was reénslaving those 
¥ho had been set free by the proclamation of the 
former, my blood rose to fever heat, and I wished | 
tcould talk Dutch, or some other unearthly dialect, 
tat I might give vent to my indignation! And 
it had not beea written, “Swear not at all,” I 
Should swear with a ten-fold vengeance that would 
ie the Dutchman, above referred to, infinitely in the 
« ade! Especially while our political jovfrnals, in- 
“ating the Tribune, are admitting the damnable ab- 
tunity of the right of a State to reéstablish slavery, 
zi n where the proclamation has set the present bond- 


fron t 
| ee 





State sovereignty with a vengeance !! 
iene; 4 sake, give us half a dozen rebel Caroli- 

‘er than one Kentucky, with admitted power 
*asiave whom she will! A right to rob, steal, 
murder m the Union, but no right to leave 
a hon, even to promote the cause of justice or the 
“st good of men! O, if ever the attempt is made to 
umes, and all the conflicting absurdi- 
‘Nand politicians, methinks the histo- 
aa his pen, and the painter his pencil, in 
|, “espair; the former for want of language, and 
Nie of colors to do justice to the pic- 
a - Bid eres weep over human folly, or good 
calemi ae leaven’s battlements to witness the 
taped ine have befallen us, which they have es- 
» .» © Mle of righteousness, there never was a 
ae the tears of the former flowed more freely, 
dion upon the minds of the latter more 
thet 7 ace righteousness exalteth a nation, and 
W “4 reproach to any people.” 

.. Sreat contest commenced, all our jour- 
iiled with boastings of our means in men and 
and though all very true, it has turned out 
te vas With the hare and the tortoise in the fable in 
ame that hee ; he former lost the race for the same 
Niles te. ‘ayed our success; and statesmen, 

» Journalists, people, all, all have attributed 
Of success to any cause but the true one— 
atslavery, the soul of the rebellion. I cannot 
ournal that does not hint, and some even 
. a nena manifestly with trembling nerves, 
Ra the negroes, and. letting them 
letcenSion in mselves bat for us! Marvellous con- 
knee leep in PN bs niggers ” fight! The nation, 
DOW, after ie mire, and sinking deeper every day, 
% other nation” 1 of disaster such as has befallen 
Doting their don a thousand years, instead of im- 
Pod wares as ae and offering a bounty and 
abort tting Prats to white men, begins to talk 
at boon on ‘fight for us! As though it were a 
theing ur part, demanding an equivalent on 


erry 


Tor Heaven’ 


Cescribe these 
“S Of statesine 
ran will droy 


the latter for want 
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hen this g 
tals were 
Money - 
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th ve 
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“Ur Want 
"king 
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Lvocate 


Behe 


ve 
any 
¥ body can calmly contemplate this conglom- 


nae 

“ton of idity 

Rittine Monae, i folly and meanness, without com- 
8 the Dutchman’s sin, he must be almost a 


Prodigy of se % 
terete, a Self-possession. I confess, it has cost me a 
"te effort to escape it, 


the seventh plague was visited upon him. “ 


sire. 
let me hold the key for your return.” 


7O ye | 
that are men, and serve the Lord, for that ye did de- | 
Leave your little ones, and flocks, and herds ; 
If we progress _ Wilde. 


ye, and women dawn of a better day to him, for it prepares him for his 
too, if need be—and telling them to defend themselves freedom. Put a musket in his hands, and show him 
as best they can, and us too, and clothing, feeding and | how to use it, and teach him his capability of defend- 
paying them; and thereby prove to them and the | ing himself; and that man can never be enslaved again. 
world that justice and humanity have not forsaken A man who has once stood in the ranks of freemen 
the earth. My greatest fear is, that this contest will | can never be a slave thereafter. 

end by some infamous compromise, and lead slavery | 
to breed another quarrel in the present or the next be done with the slave after he is free; but this mea- 
generation. Ido hope there is no abolitionist green sure is surely working out the problem—teaching him 
enough to think of throwing off the harness, while one | self-reliance, and calling out again the crushed man- 
million are yet in hopeless bondage, and three millions | hood within him—while those who have been trained 
mo# not yet any better off than before the prociama- ‘to arms will soon communicate their spirit to others, 
tion. We have got about as far as Pharaoh had, after until the leaven shall leaven the whole lump, and 


It has been considered a problem as to what should 


«The race that leng in bondage pined, 
Hath seen the light of day.” 


Therefore we hail with delight the mission of Gen. 
Brother, all hail! in the noble work which 


as well as we have done, we shall soon be where he |has at last become the problem of the day, and the 


was after the ninth plague, and let all go but the flocks | march of the age ! 


and herds. But that stubborn old abolitionist told him 
flatly, “‘ There shall not a hoof be left behind.” 
these were my last dying words, I would repeat with 
emphasis,—Never, never yield an inch of ground in 
favor of enslaving one human being, black, white or 
red! JESSE STEDMAN. 

Springfield, Vt. 

I@> The writer of the preceding letter has reached 
a patriarchal age, but his spirit is yet vigorous. Here 
is a still later communication from him :— 

“TI have read the proceedings at the New England 
Anti-Slavery Convention with the deepest interest, 
and I do assure you it would have given me the great- 
est pleasure to have been one of the number to enjoy 
so rich a feast. I can endorse every sentiment ex- 
pressed in the thirteen resolutions, adopted by the 
Convention ; and none more heartily than the two 
last. Nothing is more opportune and important, in 
the present crisis, than the suggestion of holding Con- 
ventions in different parts of all the New England 
States, and, I may add, all the Free States. We may 
well regard the present as a most momentous Crisis in 
the history of the anti-slavery cause ; and while thou- 
sands are uniting with us in the great cause of eman- 
cipation from necessity, rather than from principle, it is 
no time to relax our efforts in a cause so vital-to the 
interest of the slave and the welfare of the nation. 
With one million yet in bondage, and a million bayo- 
nets behind ready to crush the first symptoms of 
revolt, and ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
three millions declared free yet in slavery, who 
would think of putting off the harness, and laying the 
armor by? If I had seen but twenty-five winters 
instead of eighty-two, I should think that, to all ap- 
pearance, an age of labor was before me. 

My greatest hope for the future is the arming of the 
freedmen; not because they are under any obligation, 
civil or moral, to fight for us, but because once trained 
to the use of arms to defend themselves, they will bid 
defiance to the master’s authority and the overseer’s 
lash; and some modern Toussaint may yet arise, and 
carry terror into the Southern Bastile, compared with 
which the armies of the Union are but a summer pas- 
time. 

I am now in my second childhood, and perhaps 
incapable of giving sound counsel; but it does seem 
to me that now is the time to put forth a mighty 
effort. Write! Print! Speak! Leave noruine un- 
SAID OR UNDONE. 

A few Federal victories, and a strong probability 
that the rebel game was played out, and your 54th 
regiment, so loudly cheered on leaving for the fight, 
returned, would be nothing but “ niggers.” You will 
sce that I have little faith in a death-bed repentance, 
and still less in the anti-slavery principles of the mul- 
titude, the Church, the State, and the rabble, when 
the scourge is removed, and the death-blow not given 
to slavery. We need half a dozen conventions in 
Vermont. There never has been a time when Anti- 
Slavery Conventions would be so acceptable. 


Very truly yours, J.8.” 
GENERAL WILDE AND HIS NORTH CARO- 


LINA BRIGADE. 


This gallant soldier left our city, for Newbern, a 
short time since, to form the colored Brigade which 
he is authorized by the government to raise. Gen. 
Wilde is certainly the right man for such an under- 
taking. A tried patriot, a true soldier, brave, skillful, 
and energetic, a good disciplinarian, and having the 
cause at heart, he surely possesses all the requisites 
for success. 

The matter of the enlistment of colored soldiers at 
the South is certainly a move in the right direction. 
It will eventually prove to be one of the most direct 
and telling blows which slavery has yet received ; for 
it is doing the thing, not attacking it by paper proclama- 
tions merely. Its influence on the war, on the slave 
himself, on the country, and on the future of the white 
race, cannot but eventuate in the most glorious 
results. . 

It is nonsense to ask, Will the slave fight? The 
history of the world is full of facts bearing upon this 
point, and showing that the heart-power, which the 
Negro can claim above all other races, and which he 
is destined yet to incorporate into human character, 
has brightened the most brilliant pages of human his- 
tory. One cannot but smile at the quibbles of copper- 
heads, when he remembers that that mighty genius of 
war, before whom the world trembled, and which it 
took all Europe to master, was met, conquered, and 


driven off, by an army of Negroes! What! not fight! | 
Men, three fourths of whom, according to faithful sta- | 


tistics, have the best blood of the chivalry in them, 
(no great boast, by the way !) to say nothing about 
their own native energy, which has made the South 
whatever she is,—and who understand and feel per- 
fectly their wrongs,—not fight for home, and fireside, 
and freedom! Nonsense! Butler says they will and 
shall fight, and hence, of course, they must! 

We are told that slavery has crushed all the energy 
and spirit out of the Negro, and that he is too ignorant 
to fight well. But no man who has ever traveled 
among them,and witnessed the concealed, though not 
crushed energy, enterprise, skill and intelligence, 
which characterise them, and which only wait the 
“sounding of the jubilee ” to manifest themselves, can 


for a moment hesitate toemploy them. But suppose 


they are ignorant. We have yet to learn that, in order 
to handle a musket, a man must be able to solve the 
mighty problems which required the genius of a Kep- 
lar to project and unravel. Sometimes ignorance is 
bliss. We remember a story told of the Revolution, 
when Washington was at one time sorely perplexed 


to know how to detect a hidden foe who picked off 


every sentinel that was detailed to guard a certain 
point. 


—a live Negro—and, after giving him instructions as | 


to how he should treat any one who might approach 
the post — to wit, call out, “‘ Who goes there?” three 
times, and if not answered, to fire—he dismissed him. 
After pacing to and fro until midnight without being 
disturbed, the swarthy sentinel at last heard the 


stealthy approach of some one, and caught sight of a | 


glittering blade. Waiting only long enough to aim 
his piece, he sung out, “ Who go dar —tree times!” 
andfired. The bullet sped through the tory’s brain, 
and the post was saved. 

As a matter of policy, the enlistment of negroes is 
certainly sagacious, and worthy of a Talleyrand. As 


slavery is the cause of the war and the corner-stone of my ? 


the Confederacy, and as the war is for the negro, it is 


fitting that the black race should aid in working out 
its destiny. As for the barbarous, though character- 
istic proclamation of the arch-traitor Jeff. Davis, it 
Where 
one white officer of a negro regiment is executed, let 
five rebels of equal rank be hung; and where one 
black man is enslaved, let three rebels be thrown into 


can, should, and must be met by retaliation. 


prison, and put to hard labor, until such black man 


shall be set free. This must be done to vindicate the. 
step and the policy which the government has under- 


taken. 
Best of all, however, is the influence which this 





+0 
¥, L would not be understood as raising any ob. 


measure must have on the slave himself. It is the 


And if 


At last, be called a certain body-servant of his | 


G. G. F. 


COL. WILDE'S COLORED BRIGADE. 


Newsern, (N.C.j May 31, 1863. 
| Eprror or tHe LIBERATOR: 

S1r—If you and your readers can look with chari- 
ty upon a letter written in the open air, amidst clouds 
| of dust and a fierce sun, I should like to commend to 
your notice a short sketch of the Ist N. C. Vols., which 
| forms the nucleus of Gen. Wilde’s Colored Brigade. 
| It is now only two weeks since the orgafization 
| was practically put in motion, and on this day we 
| number more than eight hundred able-bodied and in- 
telligent enlisted men. Recruits are furthermore ex- 
| pected from Morehead City ; and as there is an abun- 
' dance of men in this vicinity who have signified their 
|intention of joining the service, I have little doubt 
| that a week hence our regiment will have more than 
|its complement. For our camp, we have one of the 
| mast eligible sites that could have been selected in 

this neighborhood. It is on the right bank of the 
|river Neuse, about two miles down the stream from 
|Newbern. Of course, matters are at presenta little 
chaotic, but, considering our recent occupation of the 
| ground, we have every reason to be thoroughly satis- 
| fied with what has been accomplished. On the part 
of the government, everything has been supplied to 
the men to make them comfortable, while the men 
| cheerfully assume their share of the responsibility, 
| doing their utmost to give satisfaction by attention to 
| drill, and working cheerfully whenever it is requisite 
| We are determined, officers and men, for we work 
| together, that nothing shall be wanting in us to have 
our regiment a well ordered one, so that we shall be 
| no whit below the elite of the army. I trust that now 
| everything looks so prosperous in this quarter for 
raising a large force of colored men, that its disposition 
| will be made a matter of serious consideration with 
| the government. Why not place all the colored regi- 
| ments together, and constitute them a distinct corps ? 
I cannot conceive of a more appropriate situation 
for this object than Newbern. With all deference to 
|my superiors, it seems to me much more _prefer- 
|able than sending a regiment hither and thither, to 
| be tossed about like a feather. I do not think this is 
; treating them fairly, and it certainly does not seem 
| to me sound strategy. Consolidation and concentra- 
| tion have from the outbreak of this war been alien to 
| us, and, despite the bitter result, we seem determined 
| still to pursue the same suicidal policy. Only place 
us together, whether it be here, at Hilton Head or else- 
where, and that is all we ask. Then, as a colored 
| man expressed himself to me yesterday, ‘‘ We can go 
jahead.”’ But, Sir, I see that I have revealed weak- 
ness, and am wandering away from the topic of the 
|N. C. Vols. into vagaries which must be with me 
| monomaniacal ; for I never can discuss any feature of 
|the war without obtruding some theory of “ con- 
centrating”’ our troops—a principle in the science of 
| war which belongs to the Bonaparte era, and has 
consequently become obsolete (*) 
a nos moutons—and here I will be presumptuous 
| enough to endorse our General thoroughly in the se- 
| lection of his “line ” officers; by which, let me add, 
I do not compliment myself, not having been tested 
in this particular. Most of these gentlemen have been 
| “privates ” and non-commissioned officers in various 
| Massachusetts regiments, and bear the sun-burnt fea- 
}tures and scars which are incident to hard service. 
I have spent with them already several pleasant hours, 
‘and devoutly trust that their animus may be mine ; 
that we are not merely here to make our men good 
| soldiers, but to prepare them to become good citizens 
| by precept and example. Does this sound to you, 
| Sir, like the true John Brown spirit? Itseems to me 
that the great Shade is present amongst us. Verily, 
| I think his “ soul is marching on.”’ May the immor- 
| tal echoes of his spirit-tramp be lost only to the Ist 
| N. C. Vols. when it glides away into the silver tread 
| of that other spirit, ‘‘ proclaiming liberty throughout 
|all the land”’ ; and that this may be speedily, is the 
aspiration of your correspondent! THUD. 








Well, Sir, revenons 


| Two days ago, I sent you a hasty account of the | 


1st North Carolina Volunteers. One thing I neglected 
to mention therein: it is, that we should be very glad 
if some charitable people in Massachusetts would send 
| us some simple reading matter for our men. Many of 
them desire to learn to read, and, as I stated in 
my last, itis our intention to instruct them. Some- 
times I come in contact with a group of seven or eight 
—only one book amongst them, which generally hap- 
pens to be a child’s pictorial alphabet or spelling-book. 
I trust that the country will not overlook Gen. Wilde’s 
African Brigade as not included in the list of those 
|who need assistance from the public. In the first 
| place, our soldiers being in the United States service, 
only receive $7.00 per month. Besides this, the 
government is already largely in arrear to them for 
labor done prior to enlisting. Numbers of them have 
twelve and thirteen months’ pay due to them for work 
| performed as nurses, and on roads and fortifications, 
| Despite all this, however, Mr. Editor, our men have 
| entire faith in those that they are now serving, and 
| work just as energetically as though they had been 
paid regularly. Sometimes they are a little despondent, 
| but it generally only extends to a “ chew,” or pipe of 
tobacco, which we commonly relieve from our own 
|resources. By this, I mean, no sooner is their simple 
wish satisfied than they are once again happy and 
| merry as ever. 
Col. Beecher says he should be very happy to re- 
ceive anything that the people would be disposed to 
|send. Please state this matter earnestly to the Mas- 
| sachusetts people. 
Newbern, N. C., June 2, 1863. 


o~ — <_ - 


THUD. 
WEED THEM OUT. 
Frieyp Garrison—A few days ago, in one of our 
| most popular hotels, a young man holding a Ist Lt’s. 
| commission in one of our best Massachusetts Regi- 
| ments, expressed himself, with almost demoniac ener- 
' gy, to a group of listeners, as follows :—“ If I had my 
| way, I would first make every nigger in Massachu- 
setts a slave, and then pitch him into the army. Sla- 
}very is all that a nigger is fit for.” Astonishment 
j and indignation were expressed by every listener, at 
such words. Are men of this stamp to be trusted in 
a war for liberty and free institutions? Are they 
| not doing exactly what the slave oligarchy are trying 
‘todo? Is not this “aiding and abetting” the ene- 
Such creatures deserve, if not worse things, 
'to have their straps torn from their shoulders, and 
their swords broken over their own heads. How long 
| shall men, treacherous to the real issue of the war, 
be put in command over war-worn veterans, when 
better and truer men are either thrust into the ranks, 
or held back from the post of patriotism, duty and 
danger? Is this good policy for Massachusetts? 
Such men can not and will not fight with any spirit. 
They fight only for pay. They have been the cause 
of the discomfitures which have at times overtaken 
our arms. Itis said that “ spades are trumps” on the 
Rappahannock. A few smart raps of the hoe would, 
| I think, aid marveliously. Weed them out! 
CorRESPONDENT. 
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Cotorep Sotpiers. An officer of one of the gun- 
boats off Charleston, who until recently has been 
supseed to the use of colored soldiers, writes as fol- 

s:— 

I was a spectator of a fight on the field between the 
secesh and the Second South Carolina Volunteers, 
(colored.) The regiment is a credit to Wendell Phil- 
lips, and fought as the 8th Maine. ‘They have one 
fault—they are great on the bayonet, and when they 
make a charge, nothing can stand before them, They 
will fight equally as well as the whites. Higginson 
and Kansas Montgomery are their colonels The lat- 
ter is a perfect dare-devil, a splendid fighter, and one 
of the most mild gentlemen I ever met. 

2 pees ; 

Derartore or Gres. Grant's Army From Jack- 
SON FOR VicksBuRG. 
army says :— 





“The inhabitants were apparently highly rejoiced 
| Over.our departure. 
Witnessed the departure with undisguised amazement. 
When assisting the day before in plundering the 
town, they supposed the Yankees would stay forever, 
and afford them unlimited protection. All at once 
they discovered their deliverers marching away, and 
they left most all the plundered property in their 
hands, and no chance of escape. One can easily im- 
agine the treatment extended to them by the enraged 
citizens the moment they were relieved from our 
presence. Many a darky long ere this has had cause 
to regret his premature calculations relative to the 
arrival of the year of jubilee, and to wish that he had 


deferred celebrating its supposed arrival until a later 
period.” P 





api 
_ Gen. Fremont ro Have a Commanp. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the N. Y. 7ribune says that a 
Committee from New York, endorsed by George 
Opdyke, William Cullen Bryant, and Daniel S. Dick- 
ison, and others,’are at Washington to request the 
Government to give a command to Gen. Fremont at 
| some point where he can rally around him the colored 
men of the country. The President, in an interview 
with the Committee, ‘declared that he would gladly 
teceive into the service, not ten thousand but ten 





| termination to protect all who enlisted, and said that 
| he looked to them for essential service in finishing the 
| war. He believed that the command of them afforded 

scope for the highest ambition, and he would with all 
| his heart offer it to Gen. Fremont.” 


sete a 
New York, May 26. The Tribune’s Murfreesboro’ 
| dispatch says that Vallandigham has declared him- 
| self loyal to the United States, and his escort were 
| taken as prisoners by the Confederate authorities. 
| The correspondent deems it probable that the enemy 
} would refuse to receive him. He was given to under- 
| stand by Gen. Rosecrans, that should he arrange to 
| return to our lines, the President’s orders were to car- 
| ry the original sentence into effect, which would be 
| executed, 
| The Cincinnati Enquirer says so far as the details of 
| Vallandigham’s imprisonment go, his friends make 
|no complaint. He was treated like a gentleman by 
| Gen. Burnside. His place of confinement was humane 
jand comfortable, and his more intimate personal 
friends had access to him freely and at all hours. 


Tus VALLANDINGHAM MEETING InN New York, 
This asseniblage was the most disgraceful one ever 
held in America. Its open and loud-mouthed treason 
was bad enough ; but, in addition to this, the outra- 
geous profanity of the speakers, and the disgusting ob- 
scenity of some of their remarks, were enough to 
cause one to shudder as he reflected what unrestricted 
fréedom of speech might become. We have long be- 
lieved that the experiment of self-government in New 
York City wasa failure. This meeting fully confirms 
that opinion. The mob who control the politics of 
that city are scarcely better worthy to be trusted with 
power to make or administer laws than the inmates 
of a State prison.— Roxbury Journal. 


The World says, the Richmond Dispatch of the 
23d puts no faith in the speakers at the Vallandigham 
meeting in New York, and says Governors Seymour 
and Hunt are no better than Sumner—nay, not so 
good—not even as good as Burnside. 

The Lnguirer has no sympathy with Vallandigham, 
and says he ought to be sent at once beyond their 
lines. 


1a The Cincinnati Commercial says that a gen- 
tleman of its acquaintance a short time ago conversed 
with some rebel officers on the Rappahannock about 


gusted at the idea of his being sent over into their 
lines, saying that they did not like him, and preferred 
| those fighting openly against them. They closed 
the conversation by saying, ‘‘ He does better where he 
is, for us. He is splitting you up, and is useful in 
the North. He would not pay for his keeping here.” 


CorrerneAD DeMONSTRATION IN NEw JERSEY. 
At.a Vallandigham sympathy meeting in Newark, 
| New Jersey, on Saturday, a delegation from a neigh- 
| boring town carried a white flag inscribed with Val- 
|landigham’s name, encircled by rosettes, inside of 
{which were seven sturs. A wounded soldier, who 
| happened to be on the ground, venturing to rebuke 
| this cowardly manifestation, was set upon by the 
| crowd, khocked down and severely injured. A num- 
| ber of his companions, at this hostile demonstration of 
{the copperheads, ran to the City Hospital for help, 





‘and soon returned with reinforcements, some of the | 


{soldiers carrying muskets. The officer in charge of 
\ the hospital, hearing that a disturbance was probable, 
at once despatched a guard after the soldiers in at- 
tendance upon the meeting, who were quietly gathered 
up and marched away. 


VALLANDIGHAM AND THE SOLprers. Our corres- 
pondent “‘ Viator,” with the army of Gen. Rosecrans, 
from whence we have a letter, for which we have not 
space to-day, thus apeaks of the arrest 6f Vallandig- 
ham : 

“T know of nothing which for a long time has 
cheered the hearts of these Western soldiers so much 
has the arrest and sentence of Vallandigham. There 
jare upwards of fifty Ohio regiments in this army, and 

the severest trial which they have been obliged to 
| undergo was the treason of Vallandigham in their own 
' State. Had he been taken here, I do not think he 
would have escaped so light a punishment, and when 
the news came of his sentence, a long and loud shout 
was given by the brave Ohio and Illinois troops. 
Burnside’s order has as good effect with this army as 
a reinforcement of ten thousand men.’ — Boston 
| Journal. 


j The Washington Star learns from an officer 
| préminently connected with the army in Kentucky, 
| that the loyal people of that State are much gratified 
|with the arrest of Vallandigham, and will uphold 
{every proceeding of the kind. They consider Gen. 
| Burnside’s order, under which he was arrested, as a 
' movement in the right direction. 


2@> Both branches of the City Council of Balti- 
more have passed resolutions, stating that they heard 
| with pleasure of the arrest and transportation beyond 
the lines of Clement L. Vallandigham, and that the 
| best interests of the country justified the proceedings, 
| &c. Also, requesting the Mayor to transmit a copy of 
| the resolutions to the President of the United States, 
| and to Gen. Burnside. 
> 


Arp anp Comrort. Wice-President Hamlin has 
received a-draft on London for a sum which amounts 
in our currency to over $600, given as an offering to 
the cause of emancipation by the colored women of 
the British colony of Victoria, to be applied to the 
benefit of the freedmen at and abeut Beaufort, §. C. 
The donors—who are in good part natives of the 
United States and graduates of the “peculiar institu- 
tion ’—had previously sent 3170 to Philadelphia for a 
like purpose. 





Tue Sxeventeentn Or June. There is every rea- 
son to expect that the Union Mass Meeting to be held 
in Concord, on the 17th of June inst., will be one of 
the very largest assemblages ever convened in the 
Granite State. The loyal men of New-Hampshire 
,will not permit to pass unimproved so good an oppor- 
tunity to spend profitably one day for their country. 

Among the speakers who are expected to be pre- 
sent and address the Convention are—Gen. John C. 
Fremont, Gen. B. F. Butler, Gen. John Cochrane, 
Hon. Montgomery Blair, Hon. James Brady, Gen. 
Gilman Marston, Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson, and Hon. 
Nathaniel B. Baker. 

Railroad trains will ran at reduced rates. There 
will be a display of fireworks in the evening. 
=> 

New York, June 9. A Hilton Head letter of the 
4th reports a raid by 200 of the 2d South Carolina 
regiment, under Col. Montgomery, into the interior 
and return without loss with 1,000 contrabands and 
a large amount of other property. It is stated that 
5,000 might have been brought off had transporta- 
tion been sufficient. Fifty secesh dwellings were 
destroyed. ; , 

The steamer De Molay, from Boston, arrived with 
the 54th Massachusetts (colored) Regiment. They 
would be united with the colored brigade at Beau- 
fort. 


ch Set ee Pitas. lag Raa es ie 

Cotors ror THe Mass. 55rn. The colored women 
of Ohio have had a magnificent stand of colors made 
for the 55th Mass. (colored) regiment. The flags are 
four in number—two guidons, a large regulation flag 
and a regimental banner. These are all of the be 
best material, and the work is splendidly executed. 
Upon a silver shield, which is attached to the staff of 
the banner is the motto, “God and Liberty.”” Upon 
the banner itself, which is of heavy blue silk, are the 
words, “ Liberty or Death,” They will be presented 
by Mr. J. M. Langston, who has been recruiting for 
the regiment. 





A letter from Gen. Grant's | 


The negroes, on the contrary, | 


times ten thousand colored troops; expressed his de- 


Vallandigham, then on trial.. They were much dis- 








| Fourrn or Jury. Boston is making large prep- 
arations for celebrating the coming anniversaay of In- 
dependence. Dr. O. W. Holmes will deliver the ora- 
, tion, and William Everett will read the Declaration 
of Independence. Regattas, and perhaps yacht raves, 
balloon ascension and fire-works fill up the day. They 
intend to make the light so strong, with which the 
State-house dome is to be illuminated, that a newspaper 


can be read by it anywhere. within a radius of three 
miles. 


Tuomas Situs. Thomas Sims, the slave, who has 
recently rescued his wife and family from Vicksburg, 
Miss , Was advertised by his old master—who offered 
j $500 for his arrest—in a Vicksburg paper, a copy of 
| which has been received by a gentleman of North- 
/ampton, in this State. 





| Necrors ty rue Vickssurc Barrentes. In the 

recent attempts of Admiral Farragut to pass the forts 
at Vicksbarg, one battery was particularly noticed for 
| its effective and precise firing, it doing more damage 
| than any other battery. It has been ascertained that 
the guns of this battery were manned entirely by ne- 
groes. 





A VALUABLE ORIGINAL PICTURE. 


Photographs from a drawing just executed by Mr. Carl- 
ton, one of our resident artists, and teacher of drawing and 
painting, are now on exhibition and for sale at the photo- 
graphic and print stores. It is called “« Watch Meeting, 
Dec. 31, 1862—Waiting for the Hour,” and represents a 
seene “‘ way down South in Dixie,” on last New Year's Eve, 
where some thirty or forty slaves seem to be waiting with 
great anxiety the hour which, by President Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation of the 22d of September shall make them “hence- 
forth and forever free.” On the right of the picture is a 
stalwart slave with one of those necklaces peculiar to the 
“peculiar institution” riveted around his neck ; he holds 
a torch above his head, which lights the group, the light 
falling strongly upon thé proclamation, which is fastened 
upon a door behind him. 
| The principal figure in the group before him is an old 
| negro preacher or exhorter, who, leaning forward, rests one 
| hand upon the open Bible before him, his pulpit or rostrum 
being an old army box, as it is marked Army Sanitary 
Commission—the preacher no doubt considering the proc- 
lamation as a sanitary movement; holds a large watch in 
his hand, upon which he is intently gazing; by the watch 
it wants but five minutes to midnight, the promised hour. 
Judging by the size of the anchor on the watch-chain, the 
old man’s organ of hope must be large. On his right there 
is an old nurse, who, while anxiously gazing, supports up- 
on the box, with its head resting upon her breast, a child 
asleep and unconscious of the exciting scene around it; the 
child’s hand has fallen carelessly upon the Bible, with a 
finger against the passage, “‘ Let my people go.” 

There are two other figures, a light and dark mulatto, 
leaning forward, anxiously waiting for the hour, and impa- 
tiently watching for the moment when they may own 
themselves. Sitting in front of the box, with clasped 
hands and upturned’face, upon which the light falls strong- 
ly, is the whitest figure in the group, with a black babe in 
her arms ; she has less of the negro characteristics than 
the others. Near her head are two faces, with the strong- 
est negro marked features. The color of the faces ranges 
from the whitest to the darkest ; and the black babe in 
the woman’s arms, as well as the white one in the arms of 
the dark figure, are inténded to show one of the barbarities 
of slavery. Back of her, and carrying the light and com- 
position along, there is a kneeling figure with head bent to 
the ground, and supported by her hands; the eye is then 





open door, anxiously leaning and looking out, eager to 
give to the breeze the “stars and stripes” which hang 
over his arm, as soon as the hour arrives which promises 
him protection under it; the artist wishing to convey the 
idea that the slave, if freed, would go for the old flag and 
| the Union. 

In an outer shed the moonlight falls through the broken 
roof upon another group. By chance the opening in the 
| roof has taken the form of a cross, and in the clear sky 
| beyond, from which the clouds are breaking away, a single 
star looks down; it may be the North star, which has 
piloted so many slaves “to the land of the free.” Upon 
| the wall, back of the principal group, hangs a banjo, with 
fallen bridge and broken strings, indicative of sadness and 
sorrow; ‘tis ‘the harp upon the willow.” Of the three 

figures in the foreground: One with sorrowful face turned 
towards the central group gives suck to a white child. 
The dark face back, and in contrast with the whitest one 
and the dark face near her of the figure in the foreground, 
seem to express the idea of “ good time coming ”"—the lat- 
ter having upon her arm a bundle, from which hang sun- 
| dry ribbands, slippers, &c., while back of and near her is a 
| bundle containing her household goods, and she is ready 
| to move toa new home, and expects to have a good time 
| when free. 
| An old cripple, leaning upon a crutch, seems as anxious 
for the hour as the others. There are other figures, which 
go to tell the story, and to make the grouping artistic. 
| Photographs of this-picture are on sale at the usual 
Mr. C. has not quite completed the coloring of his 








places. 

picture, but expects to do so soon, when it will be on exhi- 
| bition at some one of our art repositories for the public 
| view, when the effect of the torch and moonlight upon the 
groups will be more striking. 

| Large-sized photograph, suitable for framing, $2,00. 

Second size, ditto, $1.00. * Card photograph, 25 cents. 

For sale by R. F. Wautucut, Anti-Slavery Office, Room 

No. 6, 221 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE “PECULIAR INSTITUTION” ILLUSTRATED. 


We have a photographie likeness of a Louisiana slave's 
back, taken five or six months after a terrible scourging, 
aud exhibiting from the shoulders to the waist great welts 
and furrows raised or gouged by the lash, running cross- 
wise and lengthwise—the victim himself presenting a no- 
ble countenance and fine physique. ‘This card photo- 
graph,” says the New York Independent, “‘ should be mul- 


-> 


States. It tells the story in a way that even Mrs. Stowe 
cannot approach, because it tells the story to the eye.” 
Price 15 cents. Sent by mail, by enclosing postage stamp. 
Seven copies for one dollar, or $1,50 per dozen. 

Address Eprror or tue Linerator, Boston, Mass. 


a me 


OBITUARY. 

FARMERSVILLE, Catt. Co., N. Y., June Ist, 1863. 
| Dear Mr. Ganrtsox—lIn sorrow I must tell you of the 
sudden death of Miss Coartorre L. Hrut, at her home in 
West Goldsboro’, Maine, at the age of 30, on May 21st, of 
| diptheria. Rey. A. Battles communicates this sad intelli- 
| gence. “At the close of a lovely Summer day, as the 
| setting sun was flooding the Bay, the sloping flelds and 
| distant hills with a golden light, the Angel took her.” 
You will not forget her at your house, her frank, blue eye, 
ber benevolent brow and sincere manner, when three 
years ago, New England Anti-Slavery Convention time, 
she made her only visit to Boston—a holy pilgrimage—to 
see and hear yourself and Wendell Phillips plead the cause 
of the slave. She had learned to reverence you, reading 
pe Liberator. In the previous Autumn we made her ac- 
| quaintance. The fulness and freshness of her love to the 
| divine ideas of the Abolitionists attracted and rejoiced us 
exceedingly. She aided us generously in our work through 
Washington county, Maine—introducing us to homes and 
welcome of those who make the world sweeter and richer 
evermore. Her father’s farm-house has a sea-side seat. 
‘A sojourn there is replete with the peculiar charm of the 
romantic shores of Maine, Mrs. Stowe so finely pictures in 
her Pearl of Orr's Island. Charlotte lofed this spot with 
enthusiasm. It made her very happy to have Summer 
guests admire it, especially when, as last year, they were 
persons of appreciative genius, like Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
And now the memory of her goodness embalms all the en- 
chanting loveliness of Nature around. 

While her departure leaves a vacancy in the large and 
loving circle of family and friends, it is their consolation 
to believe that her sweet filial piety—noble affections— 
reverence for Truth and Right—aspirations after improve- 
ment—benevolent activities, have lost none of their un- 
speakable value : on them death hath no power. In this 
cherished faith we resign our dear friend to the infi- 
nitely wise Father, reverently trusting to join her again 
in successful efforts to accomplish the high ends of being. 

SALLIE HOLLEY. — 








[Most heartily do we endorse the tribute paid to the 
character and memory of the departed by Miss Holley. 
Hers was an active brain, a vital spirit, and a world-wide 
interest in the cause of liberty, progress, and suffering hu- 
manity. Her sudden removal is a severe loss to all who 
knew her: to her it cannot be otherwise than a gain. 
Requiescat in pace !}—Ep. Lis. 





led along to the figure of a person with a hand upon a half 


tiplied by one hundred thousand, and scattered ‘over the | 
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tS “ NOSES "—Tuere Sienreicance.—Illustrated with 
engravings of Roman, Grecian, Indian, Negro, Celestial, 
Aqueline, Turn-up, and Pug, Noses, with the Character re- 
vealed by each. Eyrs—blue, black, or gray. Lies—thin 
and pale, or full and red, prim or pouting, scolding or lov- 
ing. Movru—large or small. Ham—light or dark, 
coarse or fine, straight or curly. Cueexs—thin or plump, 
pale or colored. Tretu—Regular or irregular. Ears— 
large or small. Neck—long or short. Sxin—rough or 
smooth. All to be amply illustrated with engravings. 
The walk, talk, laugh and voice, all indicate character. 
We may know an honest face from a dishonest one, and we 
will show how. Besides the above, we have to treat on 
Eranooey, or the Natural History of Man ; of Prysio.- 
ocy, and the Laws of Life and Health ; of Purstocromy, 
or Signs of Character, and how to read them ; of Pareyo.- 
ocy, the Philosophy of Mind ; and of Psycuotoecy, the 
Science of the Soul. Man, with reference to all his rela- 
tions of life, social, intellectual, and spiritual, and what 
each can do best, will be elucidated in the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. New 
volume commences July Ist. A handsome quarto month- 
ly, at only $1 50 a year. Sample numbers, 15 cents, 
Please address FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, 
New York. é 


; aE RE 8 ae 
GF AGENTS WANTED in every county in the Free 
States for the sale of Wendell Phillips's Speeches and Lec- 
tures. Large commissions allowed. The book will be is- 
sued June 15. Price $2. Sent by mail on receipt of retail 
price, Address JAMES REDPATH, 221 Washington st., 
Boston. 





Gr MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., has removed to 
62 Dover street. Particular attention paid to Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

References.—Lather Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. D. 

Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 





iar CATHOLIC CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Mer- 
cantile Building, 16 Summer Street, Hall No. 4. Rev. L. A. 
Sawyer, Translator of the Scriptures, will preach next 
Sabbath, at half past 10 o’clock, A. M. Subject—On the 
Gospel according to Matthew— its age, authorship, charac- 
ter, and objects. 





Ge ANDREW T. FOSS, of Manchester, N. H., will 
hold meetings in behalf of Freedom, andthe Restoration 
of the Union on a secure and certain basis, as follows :— 

Hyannis, Mass., Sunday, June 14; and in that vicinity 

during the week following. 


Harwich, Sunday, June 21. 

Brewster, Thursday, ss 25. 

East Dennis, Friday, ": 28. 

Dennis, Sunday, “. 23. 
———— -— -—--——_ - 


Congregational Society, at the Melodeon, Sunday fore- 
noon, June 14, on ‘‘ The War Methed of Peace.” 
fon pacts tanh 
COLLECTIONS—By E, H. Heywoop. 

West Cambridge, $4.57; J. G. Dodge, do, 1; 8. G, Daman, 
do, 1.18; Oakdale, 1.21; East Princeton, 3.07; Boyls- 
ton, 1.42; West do, 2.37; Sterling, 1.26; Quincey, 10; 
John Sawyer, Grantville, 3. 





MARRIED—In Waterloo, CN. Y.) on Wednesday, May 
20, by Friends’ ceremony, Lyman C. Garpner, of Fay- 
etteville, toSaran M., daughter of the late Richard P. 
| Hunt. 











| DIED—At his residence in New Lyme, Ashtabula Co., 
| Ohio, May 8, from organic disease of the heart, Rumsey 
Reeve, in the 74th year of his age. [Obituary notice next 
week. ] 





EDWARD M. DAVIS, 
STOCK & EXCHANGE BROKER, 
No, 39 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HAVE this day opened an office for the transaction of 
a general EXCHANGE and BANKING BUSINESS, 
and the sale of Bonds and other Securities on Commission. 

Particular attention will be given to Government Secu- 
rities, as the most reliable investments. 

Bonds and Stocks in general will be bought and sold. 

Dividends, Interests and Coupons will be collected and 
remitted. 

Railroad, City, County and Township Bonds negotiated. 

Quartermaster’s Vouchers and Yearly Certificates bought 
and sold. 

Interest allowed on Deposits, and Loans negotiated. 

Special Collections made. 

Coin and Currency bought. 

Foreign Exchange sold. 

As I have a prompt and reliable correspondent in New 
York, connected with the Broker’s Board, I can execute 
orders there with dispatch. 

Any business entrusted to me will be attended to prompt- 
ly and faithfully. E. M. DAVIS, 

Second Fioor, 39 Sovura Tarp Sr., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Philadelphia, April lst, 1863.—6m 
A Y()’5 The principal on these Bonds can be claim- 
= - ed April 30th, 1882, but is payable at the 
option of the Government any time after April 30th, 1867. 
They draw interest in Gold, semi-annually, at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum, payable May Ist and October Ist 
of each year, at the Mint in Philadelphia. The principal 
is also payable in Gold. They can now, and until July 
Ist, be had for legal tender notes at par, thus making 
Green-backs draw interest in gold, and securing the prin- 
cipal in gold also. Interest begins the day the mouey is 
paid. The Bonds can be had “‘ Registered,” or with ‘ Cou- 
pons.” The first are drawn to the order of the buyer. 
| The interest can only be collected by the person whose 
|name is in the bond, or by attorney. For safety, the 
| name and residence are registered in Washington and at 
the Mint. There is a power of ‘ transfer” on the back of 
each bond, to enable the original buyer to convey it. The 
“Registered,” for permanent investments, are preferred. 
The ‘*Coupon” Bonds are drawn to bearer, and have at- 
| tached to each of them a small ‘* Coupon” or check upon the 
| Treasury of the United States, payable to bearer for each 
| amount of interest due from the day of ixsae up to the Ist 
of November, 1881. The last payment of interest, May 
Ist, 1882, is paid with the principal when the bond is sur- 
|rendered. By an act of Congress, they are not taxable, 
| and no tax ean be collected from the holder of them except 
| under the law creating an incometax. Any person owning 
$10,000 or under will not have any tax to pay on the prin- 
cipal or interest, provided the parties have no other in- 
come. 

Iam authorized, and shall be glad to supply these Bonds at 
par to the purchase, until Jaly Ist, 1863, my commission 
coming from another source. 

Look carefully over your “‘ Green-backs.” Parties some- 
times pass at par those that are equal to gold. They can 

easily be distinguished from the others, as they have 

| printed on the face “ Payabie on Demand.” They were is- 
| sued before the general suspension of specie payments, and 
as Government takes them for duties on foreign imports, 
they will bring as much as gold in the market. There 
are several millions still unredeemed They cannot b 
reissued. 

My business is exclusively on Commission. All orders 
entrusted to me will be attended to promptly and faith 


(SECOND FLOOR,) 




















fully. Any inquiries answered. 
E. M. DAVIS, 
Excoance Broxer, 
M22 tJ1 
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8S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
87 Parx Row, NEW YORK. 
June 5 
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For the Liberator. 
“TN HOO SIGNO VINOES.” 


BY EARL MARBLE. 








Eventful day! eventful year! 

When the nation drops her galling chains— 
When bondmen hear huzza and cheer, 

For strength and might it thereby gains. 


Slow, firm, but sure, the measured tread 
Of Principle, the law of God ;— 

We knew it slept, e’en feared it dead, 
But now it treads where martyrs trod ! 


It treads upon the serpent-shape 
That looked and hissed in every door, 
That hung each portal thick with crape, 
At fields of sin and seas of gore,— 


That trusting lips with treason kissed, 
And cursed the land from year to year— 

The same old ‘‘ Copperhead” that hissed 
In Eden, in Eve's list’ning ear. 


Tis but a score or more of years, 
The mob almost to death’s dread gate 
Dragged Garrison, with shouts and lecers, 
Their wicked thirst to satiate. 


Upheld and fawned upon by men 

In station high, with honor crowned, 
Where now the spirit fell that then 

In the very dust the helpless ground ? 


It skulks like wolfish foe when bright 
The sun beams round and gladdens all ; | 
Let ** Flagstaff Hill” to-day in might, | 
In cheers and shouts proclaim its fall! ' 


Oh, months of patience, months of toil, 
To educate the Northern wind, 

And teach it how the snaky coil, 
That strangled it, it could unbind! 





But now—thank God !—through years of gloom, 
Its mind peers forth, child's no more : 
It stands a man, and Treason’s doom 
Writes with a pen replete with gore. 
Tramp! tramp! tramp! tramp! 
To the ground with scorn it thus doth tread 
The worse than Treason-mould and damp 
With which the ghouls would have us fed. 


Shout! shout! shout! shout! 
To the heavens send the loud acelaim, 
That the world of treason is put to rout, 
And flees like the swine at Christ's dear name ! 


Weep! weep! weep! weep! 
For joy, that Right at last prevails,— 
That Humanity out of her dreadful sleep 
Awakes and succeeds where all else fails ! 
Look down, 0 God! upon this throng, 
This brave, deserving, thousand men, 
And bless their lives, their lives prolong, 
That they their homes shall see again ! 


Remember, God, that they who now 
Go forth to meet the haughty foe, 
But fight to make more clear Thy vow, \ 


That men are one, from high to low. | 


Remember, God, they go not out e 
To face alone the Southern steel ; 
At home, to put a foe to rout, 
They draw the sword, and to Thee kneel. 
Boston, May 28, 1863. 


The Biberator. — 








THE CONNECTICUT AND SHENANDOAE. © 
A TALE OF TO-DAY. 


' 





CHAPTER XVII. i 


THE BRANDED HAND. 


A Chaplain without official papers; a supervisor. 
and teacher of ‘‘ Contrabands ” without appointment ; : 


| 


a helper in hospitals with no sanction but the bless- 
ing of the sufferers—such was Hugh Berkeley from 
the time the warbegan. ‘To find and free the brother 
and sister of Adela, by whatever means, was his one } 
definite object ; around this clustered, through the var) 
rious channels named, a round of efficient activities 
almost incredible. Now he was in his native valley— 
at all points from Harper's Ferry to Cheat Mountain 
Pass and Port Republic; now identifying himself 
boldly and effectively with the interests of Liberty 
and Union in his own contested town of Winchester. 
Now he was passing like an inspiration throngh that 
well-ordered machinery of the distinguished Engineer 
—the Army of the Potomac. Again his beneficent 
presence manifested itself at Fortress Munroe and the 
other points of Federal occupation in South-eastern 
Virginia. Yet again he wes in confidence with the 
leading champions of Equal Rights—many of whom 
were personal friends of his—at the capital and in the 
field. Seeking his two unfortunate kindred, wherever 
he went he found unsought, at every step, the suffer- 
ing kindred of humanity, and stooped to raise to soothe, 
to comfort, to inspire. 

Sometimes his fine person and benignant face sud- 
denly presented themselves in the circle around some 
Federal camp-fire, where a group of soldiers were 
relieving the ennuie of inaction with cards and dice 
and coarse jests; not because these sources of enter- 
tainment were really preferred, but because there was 
nothing else within their reach. Even there, a mother’s 
picture, or sister’s or sweetheart’s token of remem- 
brance, wholly or in part visible, shed a ray of better 
light on the scene, and told that the home influence 
was still alive, a saving power in the midst of the 
snares and wiles of sin. From these places he went 
not forth again until he had created the need of wor- 
thier gratification than their present pursuits ; and fur- 
nished, from his own resources, the supply. 

Sometimes he walked miles to obtain some delicacy 
coveted by the wayward appetite of a languid, home- 
sick sufferer, and found “ meat to eat” for himself, 
that such offices alone supply, in the enthusiasm of 
gratitude with which it was received, and the eager 
relish with which it was disposed of. To receive, 
verbally, and transmit in writing, the last messages of 
the departing to the households no more to be re- 
united ; to adjust a pillow ; turn a helpless, dismem- 
bered body on its bed of pain; press a cool, soft hand 

,on a fevered brow; to speak words of faith to the 
doubting, by reminding them of an immortality earned 
by a patriot-soldier’s death; to breathe forth *their 
supptications for pardon, peace and acceptance, in 
tender, earnest words, such as they felt but could not 
frame. But why try to enumerate the myriad offi- 
ces of the volunteer of Christ among the armed and 
disarmed volunteers of a nation at war for its exist- 
ence? Better than all these, because so rarely ven- 
tured upon, was his influence upon the public senti- 
ment of the army. Ignorance and prejudice alike 
disappeared before his firm, few, but fearless words. 
Treason to Freedom lurked beneath so many Federal 
uniforms, whose wearers would have fired to fury at 
the imputation of Traitors! Questions of expediency, 
probability, efficacy, in regard to measures and men— 
dissatisfactions engendered in the minds of the soldiers 
by a flippant, censorious, iniquitous Press—these were 
met and seitled, forever, by Mr. Berkeley’s quick, 
clear logic, ina manner that brought conversion as 
well as conviction, and deepened, essentially, the sense 
of duty, the motive for exertion, and the earnest of 
success. The son of a:Virginia slaveholder was a pass 
to many an audience in the army of the Potomac, 
that would have been inaccessible to the New Eng- 
land clergyman! 

In how many of the scenes through w 
did his heart and wishes plead once ela gam 

sponse from his judgment to Adela’s often urged ap- 
peal to be with him! The time was not yet, however. 
Belavaine was a traitor in arms against the govern- 
ment. By the force of the war-power, through Con- 


at an end forever; but the action of the Federal gov- | safety prompted this last injunction, since, as yet, he 
ernment, on that point, was still too vague and inde- | knew only that they were there in his presence. 


cisive to warrant his safely withdrawing his treasure 


from her present certain security, as he thought. | rested,” he said, embracing Edgar as mother might 
That decision must come inevitably and unmistakably, | have done. He took the hot hands in one of his—with 
ere long, in the natural although slow progress of |the other smoothed and soothed with gentle passes 
events; then, one and inseparable in the eye of the law | the excited brow, until sleep brought its benediction 
as well as by the blending of perfect love, they would | again. At a low signal from Mr. Berkeley, Harry 
visit together the places of their birth and suffering, |and Huldah entered; he motioned them, silently, to 


and help bring the order of resurrection out of the 
chaos of death. What language can tell how exult- 
antly the patriot-lover looked forward to this hour? 
In the light and warmth of this blessed anticipation, 
words and deeds flowed forth in fervid eloquence and 
vital power. 

Mr. Berkeley was in the vicinity of Winchester 
when the massacre of Ball’s Bluff occurred. With a 
gloomy sense of personal interest in the disaster, he 
made his way with all possible despatch to the scene 
of action. All, there, was hopelessly decided, and he 
hastened to cross the river to Poolesville. Unexpect- 
ed difficulties and delays arose before him : more than 
once he was in danger of falling into rebel hands, and 
it was not until the fourth or fifth day after the battle, 
that he reached the neighborhood of the head-quarters 
of Brig. Gen. Stone. While our noble friend is in- 
terrogating every responsible person he can secure, 
for details of the fight, and penetrating every ward 
or nook where the wounded are sheltered, in search 
of something his heart tells him is not far distant, we 
will again betake ourselves to the couch of Edgar Hor- 
ton. 

The place whither his preserver bore him was a 
small house outside the town, deserted by its traitor 
occupants on the approach of the Union forces, and, 
up to this time, escaping the observation, even, of the 
soldiery. It was, therefore, still cleanly and comfort- 
ably furnished, and afforded much more desirable ac- 
commodation than the crowded tenements prepared 
by the military authorities. Here Harry, on the im- 
pulse of the emergency, had installed Huldah as mis- 
tress, and the impression seemed to prevail that they 
were the loyal proprietors of the small establishment. 
A far-reaching hand of the blessed Sanitary Commis- 
sion had dropped needed supplies here, also, and Ed- 
gar Horton, together with one or two others that were 
so fortunate as to be admitted there, lacked none of 
the needed appliances for comfort and restoration. 

The young officer was permitted this day, for the 
first time, to talk freely ; his first use of speech was to 
acknowledge his deep debt of gratitude to the Branded 
Hand that had rescued him from death in the river, 
and nursed him, thus far, back to life. Nor was the 
assiduous though shrinking sister forgotten. 

Edgar had awakened from a refreshing sleep, and 
lay observing Huldah intently, who, busy beside a 
window in repairs on some portion of his wardrobe, 
knew not, so still her patient lay, that he was awake. 
The impression of his first view of the young girl 
returned with added force. “It must be ’’—he said, 
mentally, and the conviction flushed his pale cheek 
like fever. The excitement of his mind imparted it- 
self to his body—his movement of unrest drew the 
attention of Huldah, who approached the bed to find 
her patient awake, feverish, and agitated as if by pain 
from his wounds. Stepping lightly to an open door, 
a movement of her hand brought Harry to the bed- 
side. 

“ You are suffering, sir; has your wound opened 
anew?” 

“TI am suffering from intense curiosity —tell me 
who you are—who is that young girl? ” 

“ Ah, sir, we have learned to distrust those who 
should be our best friends, for we are theirs —the 
Federal army. But I am sure I need not distrust 
you.” 

“No, never! I fight that the slave maybe free. I 
would sacrifice my lift a hundred times, rather than 
return one victim to his oppressor. Tell me, do you 
know Clara—do you know Adela Herman? Are 
you—” 

“T am her brother.” 

‘God be thanked for my disaster, since it has 
brought me this!” he said, fervently, grasping the 
branded hand. “ And that young girl just now in the 
room—” 

“Is my twin-sister, Huldah.” 

The wounded officer made a movement to sit erect, 
but was forcibly though gently put back on his pil- 
lows. 

“You are right, my friend—thank you—but call 
your sister. There is something I must say.” 

“I fear the effect of excitement on you, sir. 
are feverish, now.” 

“Speaking will relieve me. 
you. 
When both were at his bedside, he took a hand of 
each in his. ‘“ This is the happiest moment of a life 
I owe, under Providence, to you two. Harry and Hul- 
dah, from this moment you are FREE, forever. I call 
God to witness, that I will defend this promise, and 
maintain it, with the life you have given back to 
me.” 

Huldah’s only reply was a torrent of tears poured 
over the hand that held hers. Harry remained silent, 
with an aspect of unmistakable discontent. 

“ Do you not accept my gratitude, Harry 7” 

“Tf the simple act of humanity done by me calls 
for gratitude, I wish, sir, you had given me a choice 
in the gift it bestows.” 

“ Choose, by all means, my friend,” replied Edgar, 
in a tone of surprise. ‘‘ What can you prefer to free- 
dom?” 

“The privilege of fighting for it, sir.” Attitude, 
lineament, voice, were all heroic, as he said this. 

The young officer gazed at him a moment in intense 
mmiration. Then an evening’s conversation at the 
Williams Cottage came rushing across memory, sug- 
gested by the likeness of person and spirit to her who 
spoke so fearlessly, then. A profound sigh shivered 
up from the very depths of his being—but he mastered 
himself, and replied, 

“ You shall have your choice, brave youth! I pledge 
you the opportunity your noble nature craves. Even 
pitiful Northern prejudice and equally pitiful po- 
litical cowardice can find no scandal in that face and 
form. “Nay, heed not that—we will manage it,” he 
added, cheerily, as Harry glanced at his branded 
hand. “ The opportunity you seek shall be yours, if 
God wills that I walk forth from this room. Your 
sister—” , 

“O, do not separate us, sir!” exclaimed Huldah, 
dropping on her knees, and raising her clasped hands 
and earnest eyes to the face of the young officer. 
“ We have suffered so long together—he has suffered 
so much for me! OQ, let us live together—let us die 
together! He will be wounded, perhaps, as you are— 
who willcare for him? 0, do not separate us!” 

Tears, big, manly tears, coursed down the cheeks of 
him to whom this appeal was made. When he could 
command his voice sufficiently, he said, with great 
tenderness—“ Huldah, you have a sister—a noble, 
beautiful sister—who longs to see you. Surrounded 
by every luxury, in the midst of perfect security, she 
still pines for her sister and brother. Will you not go 
to her, Huldah ?”’ 

“God be praised, sir, that she is safe! I love her 
much, but not as Llove him. His lot must be mine, 
whatever and wherever it be. O, do not separate 
us!” 

Edgar covered his face with his hands. Harry saw 
his agitation, with alarm for his safety, in the present 
condition of his body. He stooped, and whispered 


You 


Call Huldah, I pray 


doorway was darkened by the entrance of a tall 
figure—an exclamation from Harry brought Huldah 
to her feet, and caused the wounded man to drop his 
hands from his face. Simultaneously, the eyes of the 
three turned upon Hugh Berkeley, standing at the foot 
of the bed. * 

One glance seemed to reveal everything to his quick 
perception. Extending his arms to the brother and 


embrace, then whispered—“I fear the effect of too 
great excitement on our friend. Leave us alittle while, 











fiscation, his claim upon Adela and her kindred was 


but don’t go beyond call.” 


something in Huldah’s ear. Just at that moment the | judgment; the Reviewer has paid some attention to 


sister, he held them a moment in a firm, affectionate | of the world in six days is a jiction, and proves it by 


His anxiety for their | fault does he find with it? Is not the firmament a 


“ Not one word, my dear, noble friend, until you are 


be seated at a little distance, full in his view. Edgar 
was sleeping sweetly on his arm as an infant on the 
breast of its mother. The long quest of Hugh Berke- 
ley was ended—he had found the three he sought. 
> 





THE METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW ON 
SAWYER'S BIBLICAL THEORIES. 


CRITIQUE BY THE AUTHOR. 








Mr. Epiror—Able and well-conducted Reviews 
are powerful organs for moulding public opinion. 
Religious Quarterlies are especially valuable, both on 
account of the difficult nature of many religious in- 
quiries, and the broad field of discussion and debate 
which they occupy. The professed object of all re- 
ligious Quarterlies is to serve the truth, and the re- 
spective orders under whose auspices they are con- 
ducted. Their legitimate methods of service are hon- 
est and manly discussion, and correct reports of 
the labors of others. Reviews may misapprehend 
and pervert truth, misrepresent facts, and become 
either insignificant and worthless or injurious, as they 
fall into commonplace shallowness, or sell themselves 
to the service of venerable and reputable delusions 
and superstitions. 

The Methodist Quarterly for April notices Saw- 
yer’s reconstruction of Biblical Theories as fol-| 
lows :— 

I. “Mr. Sawyer interprets the old Hebrew doeu-{ 
ments according to the theories of development and ‘ 
limitless chronology. He accomplishes his object by 
first resolving the sacred writings into fragments of al- 
legory and tradition, and from this plastic state he can 
of course reconstruct them to any eligible form.”— 
Review, p. 348. 

Is this true? Nothing can be more false. If the 
critic exercised the extraordinary misjudgment which 
he pronounces, he is to be pitied, but he is not the 
less to be blamed for the improper use which he 
makes of it. Itis demanded of Christian critics to 
see things as they are, and report them accordingly, 
and not either to see or report them as they are not. 
In this case, a false statement is both suspicious and 
unfortunate. It is an injury to the author and an im- 
position on the public, which is quite too credulous 
in respect to any thing denunciatory of new and pro- 
gressive opinions on religious subjects. 

The author does not resolve the sacred writings 
into fragments of allegory and tradition ; he resolves 
them into integral parts down to the smallest possi- 
ble, and examines the parts, chapter by chapter, 
paragraph by paragraph, word by word, and letter by 
letter, to determine, with the greatest possible pre- 
cision, the character of each part, and what is meant 
and shown by the whole. He begs no questions, 
accepts no unproved assertions of previous interpre- 
ters, and admits no arbitrary principles of interpre- 
tation. He analyzes, takes evidence, judges, and pro- 
nounces judgment. 

Analysis is the first step in interpretation. It is 
impossible to judge things correctly in aggregates— 
they must be taken singly, and reduced to their 
simplest elements. The critic is correct in saying 
that the author accomplishes his objéct by first re- 
solving the sacred writings; but he is not correct in | 
saying that he resolves them into fragments of alle- | 
gory and tradition. He resolves them into integral 
and not fragmentary portions of the books, leaving 
their characters to be determined by evidence. His 
analysis is not a method of reaching one class of re- 
sults more than another, except as they are demand- 
ed by facts. 

Having analyzed the books and resolved them into 
their natural divisions, the reconstructionist does not 
assume the allegoric or fictitious character of any por- 
tion of a book without evidence ; he investigates the | 
character of each document, makes it a question of | 
evidence, and decides it accordingly. If the evi- | 
dence demands literalism, he decides for literalism : | 
if it demands fiction or allegory, he decides for fic- 
tion or allegory ; if it is indecisive, he makes no de- 
cision. He deems it as much the duty of an inter- 
preter to determine facts respecting his documents, 
and report accordingly, as it is of an inquirer in 
other departments of knowledge. An interpreter is 
not a manufacturer, but simply a finder ; and his find- 
ings ought to be correct. It is his business to find 
the true sense of documents, and to show what they 
show, and no more. There are legitimate methods | 
of doing this, which lead directly to truth; these the | 
author has carefully studied, and as carefully follows. 
The method which the critic imputes to him is that | 
of impostors and pretenders—the method which he 
pursues is that of all true science. The author chal- 
lenges the severest scrutiny, and defies the critic to 
sustain his charge. Had his methods been less 
thorough and less conformable to the principles of 
science, his results would have been less remarkable 
and less offensive to sectarian conservatism. 

The author does not claim exemption from error, 
but steady and uniform adherence to scientific meth- 
ods in seeking after truth. It is quite possible that 
he has misjudged some passages of the sacred books, 
and some documents ; and not discriminated with un- 
erring precision. He may, in some cases, have mis- | 
taken fictions for facts, and facts for fictions, if he | 
has, this is not the effect of his method, but of an! 
imperfect use of it. His method is that of all science, 
and of correct judging in all departments of inquiry. 

The statements of the Review on this subject are 
a gross caricature and misrepresentation of facts, and 
a gross libel. They make the author not only beg 
the questions which he claims to prove, but pursue 
a systematic method of begging. He does no such 
thing. His solutions are conformable to undeniable 
principles of interpretation, and of all scientific in-; 
quiry. pa { 

II. “ Ages pass, and men emigrate to the high 
lands of India, Armenia, on the head waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, which is commemorated by the | 
legend of the Flood ; and the. ark was the dry goods 
box in which thejr effects were packed for travelling. 
The race was still further improved by mountain 
air. Through countless ages it has been advancing, 
until at last it has attained a true interpretation of 
its own genetic documents, as is presented in this 
book of Mr. Sawyer. The book, then, at the pres- 
ent moment, is the ultimate point of human attain- 
ment.” 

This passage is ironical. If the critic had wished 
to honor the book, or conciliate any respect for it, he 
would have expressed himself differently. It may 
be true that the extrication of the human race from 
the meshes of fiction and allegory, in the Judaic 
books, is one of the highest attainments of human 
reason, and that it is only possible with the severe and 
exact methods of reasoning attained in modern 
times, through the discipline of the printing-press 
and the advancement of science and art; but the state- 
ment of this article is not a recognition of the fact. 

Irony and ridicule are cheap and safe methods of 
dealing with an adversary ; but they are not evidence 
of truth, and may serve the worst cause. There is a 
question of truth involved in this matter: Is the au- 
thor correct?) The Reviewer professes to be a judge 
of books, and a book is brought to the stand for 














logic, language, and the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, and the book to be judged is a book of argu- 
ment and interpretation. Has the Reviewer examin- 
ed the positions of the book, and the evidences on 
which they are based? If he has, he can tell some- 
thing about them, and tell the truth. How does he 
find them? Not as he reports. The book claims that 
the first document in the Bible describing the creation 


internal evidence of facts that are undeniable. Is the 
Reviewer satisfied with that argument? If not, what 








figment of the imagination, with no place among the | when he said, “I tremble for my country when I re- 
works of God? Did God make the world by words | flect that God is just, and that his justice cannot 
of command like a mighty magician? Did he first | sleep forever.” (Applause.) 


make the earth and all kinds of vegetables, and then 


It is argued that, after emancipation is fully estab- 


the sun, moon, stars, and animals? Is this the order | lished, the freedmen will not work, and that we shall 
of creation? Of course it is not; no man of science | have less cotton and sugar. Suppose it should prove 
can pretend it is. The narrative, then, is not a rela- | that the blacks of the South are as lazy and worthless 
tion of facts, but a fiction, and must be so judged. Itis | as their white masters, what then? Do you believe 


not in the power of the human mind, in view of the 


that it is the chief end of the negro to raise cotton and 


premises, to judge it differently ; nor is the judgment | sugar? On the same principle, burglars and pick- 


uncertain. It is a part of knowledge, it expresses a 
conclusion that is irresistible and invincible, and is re- 
peated and verified as often as the premises are re- 
viewed. 

Is it necessary to stultify ourselves by ignoring 
and denying facts? Are venerable and fallacious 
theories to be seved at the expense of reason and 
truth? Does Christianity require such humiliation, 
not to say degradation, of its subjects? Does it per- 
mit men to resist truth, and accept delusion? We 
think not. Is it an offence to teach the truth, and to 
correct misconception and falsehood? Are delusions 
adopted into Christian creeds thereby rendered in- 
vulnerable? And are the correctors of accepted de- 


lusions to be struck down by the shafts of remorse-| may be those colored men who have a morbid desire | man who offers to sacrifice his life on ¢ 


less and deceptive criticism? It is no justification of 
the critic that the author had been previously assailed 


with injustice and misrepresentation. Unjust prece-| yours. (Laughter and applause.) I have -no serious | Certainly not for the sake of killing and being jy 
dents are not examples to be followed, but injuries | objection to any man’s prejudices, because I believe | we could have done this in a time of peace, It 


to be disapproved and repaired. 

The®uthor solicits first attention to his resdlts, and 
the methods by which they are reached, and then a 
hearty codperation and Christian sympathy in serv- 
ing and promoting the truth; but if this is refused, 
he abandons the attitude of the petitioner, and as- 
sumes that of the champion; and defies his adversa- 
ries to put him in the wrong in regard to any of the 
essential principles for which he is contending. 

Animals in the forest are accounted lawfal game 
in their most retired recesses. Some imagine that 
an author in the service of new ideas, yet to 
prove their divine character and immortal vigor, is 
cast equally helpless and unprotected on the wild, 
to be struck down with impunity on the battle-fields 
of science. It is sometimes so; in the course of ages, 
many Christs have suffered, and the blood of the 
martyrs of Progress has fertilized the world. But 
this is not the order of justice, nor the normal meth- 
od of grace; nor is it the policy of modern civiliza- 
tion to demand such a sacrifice. 

Yours, most truly, 
L. A. SAWYER. 
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SPEECH OF JOHN 8. ROOK, ESQ. 


Delivered at the New England Anti-Slavery Convention, 
in the Tremont Temple, Friday Evening, May 29. 


Mr. Presipent, Lapies anp GENTLEMEN :e—Our 
occupation is almost gone. Formerly when we came 
together, we had a wide field and plenty of room to 
complain, to denounce, to criticise, and to advise. 
Now we are in such a fix that complaints, denuncia- 
tions and criticisms seem to be somewhat out of place. 
That there are things wrong, and grievously wrong, 
no one pretends to deny. But you know it is much 
easier to see a mistake than to rectify one. If we 
could have known the form and magnitude the rebel- 
lion would have assumed, we could probably have 
crushed it in embryo; or could we have known the 
Gen. Pattersons, the Fitz-Jolin Porters, and the Me- 
Clellans, our brave soldiers, ere this, would have put 
the enemy hors du combat. (Applause.) We did not 
learn, until too late, that many men whom we regard- 
ed as brave and true, were, while remaining in the 
Union army, fighting the battles of the enemy. (Hear, 
hear.) The war, and everything connected with it, 
has deceived our greatest statesmen. We have all 
had our opinions, but no one could tell what was best. 
Our nation was divided by faction, and the people had 
first to be united. ‘The policy of the government, in 
this respect, was preéminently successful. We can 
all see now where it has failed. After the event, every- 
body is wise. But view the war as you will, all must 
see that we are continually gaining. Our nation is 
flying onward with the swiftness of Mercury. The 
march of events is so rapid that every day seems 
almost to be an era in the history of our country. Re- 
publican institutions are now on trial. The despot- 
isms of the old world are rejoicing in what they hope 
will prove the utter fallacy of democratic institutions. 
You are the jury, and it is for you to say whether or 
no they shall triumph. I have no doubt that you 
will render a just verdict. Your civilization, your 
patriotism, and your Christianity, all tell me that you 
have already decided in your own minds, that this 
country must and shall be free. (Applause.) This is 
truly a trying time, and I have found many stout men 
wavering. This ought not to be. The misfortunes 
that thicken around us are so many tests of our man- 


| hood, our courage, and our capacity for self-govern- 


ment. (Hear, hear.) Our afflictions try us, and prove 
us. Itis not fair weather and pleasant breezes, but 
storms and tempests, that give reputation to pilots. 
Our republic is not yet established; the metal, such 
as it is, has been put in the crucible, and the refiner’s 
fire is now working upon it. If it proves to be all dross, 
it will be consumed ; but if it is made of. the imper- 
ishable materials, liberty and justice to all, the gates 
of hell will not be able to prevail against it. » (Ap- 
plause.) 

There are men who talk of compromise and peace. 
It is now useless to talk either of compromise or peace. 
There can be no compromise between right and wrong. 
There are but two parties in the country to-day; the 
one is for the republic, and the other is against it. 
(Applause.) Those who are not for freedom are for 
slavery. To sit on the fence,and watch which way 
the current runs, will not answer—there can be no neu 
tral or middle ground in war. The friends and the 
enemies of the country must be defined, and the one 
or the other must triumph. It is contrary to common 
sense to suppose that two systems of government, so 
innately hostile to each other as those of the North 
are to those of the South, should occupy the same 
soil. We should be like the Romans and Carthage- 
nians, among whom, says Paterculus, there always 
existed either a war, preparations for a war, or a de- 
ceitful peace. 

I believe the people of the North are in earnest, and 
mean that this question shall be patched up no more, 
but finally settled now. There is no use in crying 
peace. The enemies of the republic must be subdued, 
or annihilated, and it is of but little consequence which. 
(Applause.) 

You must not look beyond the lines for all the trai- 
tors, for they who dip in the dish with you are legion. 
I do not propose to speak particularly of them now. 
America is financially controlled by a set of gambling 
speculators, who go for slavery because it pays, and 
they go for the war because it pays. They would sac- 
rifice slavery to-day, and end the war to-morrow, if 
they thought liberty and peace would pay better than 
slavery and war. While the loyal millions are true 
to liberty and to right, patriotism has, in many instan- 
ces, proved to be a scandalous game played by public 
men for private ends. 

This nation, determined to get rich at any cost, has 
made the negro both lever and fulcrum, and through 
him a vast amount of wealth has been obtained. They 
have established and perpetuated slavery—an institu- 
tion which vilifies honest industry, which is the source 
of true wealth, and without which there can be neither 
riches nor social happiness. The enslavement of the 
African race has opened the gate to every kind of 
moral confusion, and has let loose the wildest and 
worst passions of man. For the sake of an infamous 
profit, this nation has been for more than two cento- 
ries adding fresh barrels of powder to the mine which 
has finally exploded, and come near blowing us all up 
together. The American people, instead of being 
wise, have been otherwise, They have not perceived 
that, as they sowed, so they must reap. “Men do 
not gather grapes from thorns.” No nation or people 

ean set aside moral virtue and humanity, without en- 
tailing upon themselves and their posterity the fearful 
consequences of their wrong. Jefferson saw this, 


pockets may complain, and with equal justice, too, 
that State’s prisons and jails prevent burglars and 
pickpockets from becoming the richest men itf the 
community. (Applause.) 

There are many men who don’t desire success to the 
Union arms, because they say it is a negro war; that 
Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation places the races on a social 
equality ; and that it is nothing more nor less than a 
grand amalgamation scheme. 

Some three or four years ago, I discussed this ques- 
tion before this Convention, and I do not intend to re- 
fer to it now farther than to show you how ridiculous 
and silly these assertions are. So far as the social re- 
lation is concerned, that must regulate itself. There 


to mingle socially among the whites; but I do not 
think the desire is greater on our part than it is on 


there are legitimate prejudices existing in all commu- 
nities. (Hear, hear.) These prejudices, however, do 
not depend on the accidental distinctions of color or 
race ; such prejudices are simply the result of igno- 
rance. They are deeper, and founded on the natural 
sympathy of mind and morals. If a man feels that I 
am his inferior, I do not see why he should be expect- 
ed to associate with me. All men prefer to asso- 
ciate with their equals. The rich prefer to associ- 
ate together, the learned together, the moral together, 
and the vicious together. And to attempt to associate 
the refined with the vulgar, the moral with the vicious, 
the anti-slavery with the pro-slavery, or the loyal with 
the disloyal, is to attempt to mix oil with water. (Ap- 
plause.) Every man has a right to choose his own 
company, or to fancy this color more than that. If 
any one is not pleased with my color, that is his busi- 
ness, and I have no right to complain because he lacks 
good taste. (Laughter.) I desire the society of no 
one, unless I feel that it is mutual. If a gentleman 
takes a seat beside me in a lecture-room, a concert, or 
a rail-road car, before he discovers that I am a colored 
man, and then shows his ill-breeding by appearing un- 
easy, and finally seeking a seatelsewere, we are both 
pleased—he because he has avoided the presence of a 
negro, and I that ofa blockhead. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) We are thenceforward kept apart by the force 
of mutual repulsion. There are both truth and poetry 
in the remark of Swift, “ If a man makes me keep my 
distance, the comfort is, be keeps his at the same 
time.” (Applause. ) 

It is said that emancipation necessarily elevates the 
black to a social equality with the white man; and 
some pro-slavery men have a contemptuous way of 
attempting to silence our friends by saying, ‘“‘ Why, 
would you be willing to have your daughters marry a 
nigger?” Just as though your daughters, their 
daughters, and every other white man’s daughters, 
were crazy to marry niggers; and the moment you 
gave the black man his rights, that moment they would 
seize upon and take him, nolens volens! (Laughter.) If 
this is to be the result of freedom to the blacks, it is 
indeed sad, (continued laughter,) and especially so to 
the blacks themselves, who are still to be the victims, 
(laughter,) first, of avarice—then, of mad love. O, I 
am almost tempted to complain of the Creator for first 
giving us such a beautiful complexion, and then placing 
us among a people who are always trying to extract 
the virtues from it! (Laughter and applause.) Do 
you not really pity those fathers who have daughters 
with such strange affections? (Laughter.) Only to 
think if this outrage were permitted, the prejudice 
against the race would disappear like dew before the 
morning sun! The blacks would die out with the first 
generation; the mulattoes with the second ; the quad- 
roons with the third ; and in the fourth generation, O, 
horrible to relate! the twain would be one flesh. (Re- 
newed laughter.) Our agitating friends would have no 
occupation ; and you could then say of the negro, what 
we all hope soon to say of Jeff. Davis and his deluded 
followers, that the time and places that know them 
now, will shortly know them no more forever. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

It is hardly fair that these men should judge the 
women by themselves. (Hear, hear.) They tell us 
that there is a natural repugnance between the white 
and black races. You may believe this, but they do 
not believe it. That there are many ignorant white 
people who believe all they have heard against us, I 
do not pretend to deny ; but the intelligent portion of 
the people understand this thing pretty well. Pro- 
slavery men have a strange kind of prejudice against 
us. The most bitter pro-slavery man in this country, 
who would send me to the mountains of the moon to- 
day, would insult my daughter, if I had one, by the 
time my back was turned. The prejudice is only 
against the men in freedom. One million of mulat- 
toes in the South, where neither the colored girl, wife, 
nor mother, dare say her soul is her own, is an unan- 
swerable argument to the men who charge amalgama- 
tion to abolitionists. (Applause.) This prejudice is 
not natural. In the South, where the white children 
are brought up by colored servants, they always pre- 
fer them. You know how common it is there for the 
white child to call after its black wet nurse, and 
refuse to be comforted by its mother. The mulatto 
child is dandled on the knee of its white father until 
he gets “hard up,” then he barbarously sells it! This 
is our civilization ! 

If it should prove true that we are sought after by 
both sexes, I can well understand it. The colored 
people have been shut out of almost every avenue to 
elevation—our only enjoyments have been those of a 
social character. Slavery and prejudice have caused 
us to develop our affectional natures, and we are with- 
out doubt kinder and more affectionate than any other 
race. What lady would not desire to be loved by one 
who regarded her life as part of his own, rather than 
as a necessary convenience of his? We are kindly 
drawn towards animals that show an affection for us; 
and I kindly caution you that, in spite of what we 
have said to the contrary, pro-slavery men may, after 
all, be right when they warn you of the bewitching 
love of black men! A word to the wise is sufficient. 
(Laughter.) 

Since the commencement of the rebellion, the tone 

and spirit of the government have been conciliatory 
towards its enemies. Neither subjagation nor con- 
quest seems to have entered the hearts of our human 
rulers. The war has really been on the defensive. 
Important and available substantial aid, that was ready 
and anxious to serve the government, was declined in 
deference to the prejudices of race. The black men 
who were acquainted with the main-spring of the re- 
bellion rushed forward at the commencement, and 
claimed their right as native-born citizens to lay their 
lives on the altar of their country. Their power and 
influence were despised ; they were always rejected, 
and often insulted. After pressing their claims for 
two years, it ought not to be surprising if many should 
have become discouraged and disheartened. Many, 
however, have continued to press on. Some, impa- 
tient for the conflict, rushed into the navy; while a 
considerable number, determined to see the thing done 
even if they could take no part in it, have gone out 
as servants to officers. 
I think the government has made a mistake in 
checking our patriotism. (Applause.) It needed the 
help that belonged to it, and desired to come to it, 
and yet was feeding the rebellion, and giving aid and 
comfort to the men who were shooting down your 
fathers and brothers, your relatives and friends. 
(Hear, hear.) Had you allowed us to have taken 
hold at first, you would have seen the rebels long 
since flying in every direction, and calling on the 
rocks and mountains to hide them from our virtuous 
anger and wrath. (Applause.) 
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